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For the Companion. 


THE MYSTERY AT GREENFIELD. 


field in the early spring,—three of us,—May and 
Lou and I, thoroughly tired out with the season’s 
excitements. We longed to get entirely away 
from everybody ; to creep into some nook, where, 
if possible, we should have nothing to do but to 
see the sunrise and sunset, with dinner between; | 
where we could'wear a wrapper all day if we 
chose without comment from 
anybody. 

“Just think!” said Lon, 
one day, when we had been 
discussing our weariness and 
wishes, “what an Elysium 
that would be, if there were 
any such spot within reach of 
the winds of earth.” 

“1 think yes, I have it! 
Ido know just such a bit of 
creation,” slowly returned 
May. “Not so far away, 
either, but what we might 
come back and right things 
up if our absence brought on 
an earthquake in either of our 
households.” 

“Where is this earthly par- 
adise to be found ?” exclaimed 
Lou and I, eagerly. 

“] will tell you,” said May. 
“Long ago, when I was a 
child, my father had an aunt 
away back among the hills, 
in the sweetest, coolest, quiet- 
est place you can imagine; 
and he used to send me to her 
in the long vacations, to grow 
fat and scratch myself beyond 
all recognition among the 
blackberry vines. Auntie is 
long since dead, but I have 
no doubt we could hide our- 
selves among those quiet peo- 
ple, so that not one soul of 
all this city full could find us. 

I'll set papa on the track.” 

In two weeks we were set- 
tled “away back among the 
hills,’ and oh! how good it was. 











The last snow- 
wreaths were hardly gone from the corners, and 
the cold winds snapped round Farmer Gray’s 
comfortable house, but wood was plenty, and 
wherever Mrs. Gray was, there was sunshine. 

We had three rooms, clean, cool and prettily 


furnished. There was a little girl of twelve or 
thirteen years to wait upon us and do our errands, 
whose mother had died, leaving her destitute child 
to the tender sympathies of her neighbors; and I 
can vouch for it that little Alice Prescott never 
suffered lack, for good Mrs. Gray took her partic- 
ularly to her home and heart. 

May’s easel soon found the favorable light in her 
room, my crochet-work perched itself on the little 
rattan work-table in mine; Lou’s desk and books 
came from their hiding-places, and we sat down 
for a whole summerfull of clear comfort. 

May’s dainty little sketches were the admira- 
tion of all her friends; and as it was too cold to 


work out of doors, Alice undertook the furnishing | 


of subjects to keep the brushes busy. Nothing 
seemed to please her so much as to watch May’s 
delicate copying of the first spring blossoms that 
could be found, or the delicious sheen of the 
“pussy willows.” 

“Would you like to do this work ?” said May 
to her, one day. 

“Oh, I would! I think I could, don’t you ?” 

“Take this leaf and flower and copy it, then,” 
rejoined May, giving her drawing-paper and pen- 
cil. In a little time Alice came quietly and bash- 
fully to her side with a very fair copy. 

“Why, child, who taught you to draw ?” 

“T never learned; that is,” she stammered, “‘no- 
body ever told me how, but I used to like to make 
pretty things that I saw on birch bark or any- 
thing.” 

“Can you come to me every day for an hour to 
draw >’ 

“Yes’m, I think so, if I hurry.” 

So, day by day, Alice became May’s companion 
as well as servant, and before long a package 
came from the city that made her heart jump, for 
it proved to be colors, brushes and everything for 
Water-eolor painting. She and May grew to be 


strong friends, but alas for the stability of earth- 
| ly things! into all content creeps trouble and 
| grief. So, one lovely day, Lou and I were sur- 
We came up into the country to pretty Green-/| prised by May rushing into my room, exclaiming, 
| in great indignation, — 


Things are all scattered about, and I cannot find 
my brushes.” 


your window and set them a-fiving. Look on the 


“Girls! girls! somebody has been in my room! 


‘‘Nonsense!” I replied. “The wind blew in 





carpet.’ 


on, and besic es, they were directly in sight from 
the street. 

Nothing happened for a week or so, and we be- 
gan to feel as if the mystery, if not explained, 
was not to be continued. But alas! there came a 
day when May was out, and I was keeping 
guard. There was not a sound in the lifeless air 
but a bird chirping in the cherry tree near, when 
spang ! whack! went a book to the floor in May’s 
room. 

I ran in, and there was the plate of nice cake 











Yet all the searching we could do did not bring 
them to light. In less than a week came another 
alarm from May. 

“[’m sure somebody has been in my room to- 
day, for I left my best lace handkerchief on the 
table when I went out, and now it is gone.” 

We were aghast. Were there witches in our 
picasant home? We felt obliged to report the 
state of things to Mrs. Gray, who was astonished, 
but stoutly declared it impossible that any one 


| could have entered the house without her know- 


ing it. 

So we kept doors carefully locked and waited. 
Before many days, May went out for an hour or 
two, and on returning stood transfixed with in- 
dignation. Her orderly little table was a scene of 
confusion, and the pretty water-color painting on 
her easel a wreck. A large corner of it was torn 
off, there was a hole in the middle, and several 


little dabs here and there were pricked out, as if 


with scissor points or something sharp. 

May’s wrath rose, and calling Mrs. Gray, she 
showed her the devastation. Mrs. Gray was sorely 
puzzled, but could give no explanation. The door 

| was locked and the windows too high for entrance. 
| And besides, the blinds were closed and fastened 
just as she left them. 

“Tl go straight home. I don’t care if the 
weather is hotter than Mrs. Gray’s oven,” said 

| May, almost in tears. 

“T wouldn’t be driren off,” said Lou. ‘‘Let’s 
| keep watch; one of us can stay in and keep guard 
when you go out. I’m sure I am willing to take 
my turn. But it cannot be a burglar, or he would 
carry off something valuable. It is some mischief- 
maker,” continued Lou, turning her bright, dark 
eyes on Alice, who stood by, the picture of bewil- 
derment; but on questioning Mrs. Gray, she vehe- 
mently protested that Alice had not been out of 
the kitchen while May was out. 

Meantime we watched. My room was opposite 
May’s, and whenever she went out, her door and 
|mine were left open, and Lou or I stayed in 

my room. The weather grew hotter; the win- 
dows were invariably open now, but they were 
high, with nothing whatever outside to climb up 








for May’s luncheon nearly gone; crumbs were | 
scattered on the table, floor and window-sill, but | 
no living thing was in sight. Trembling, I rushed | 
to the closet, and as I opened the door of it, May’s | 
dresses swayed in the wind, but that was all. | 
There was no cat about the premises, and if there | 
had been one, she could never have hidden from | 
the search I gave that room. I was baffled, but | 
removed all traces of the thieving, and did not | 
tell May. | 

The next day was cooler, and on going out, May 
said, “I think I must have a shaw] to-day, and | 
I'll take this light Goodness! see here! My 
| shawl is ruined!” And there was certainly a hole 
cut through four or five thicknesses of it, where 
‘it was folded, smoothly, as if done with a knife. 

The shawl was so thick that the cut could not 
have been made with scissors. 

| She looked thunderstruck, but Lou only said, 
“Ask Alice about it.” 

“How could she do it, with Susy looking on, 
| almost—and besides, why should she always 

try to torment me? Why don’t she take vou and 
| Susy once in a while ?” 

“Girls,” said I, “the fact is, everything antique 
|is the fashion now, and the Salem witchcraft is 
going to be revived.” 

Lou looked wise, but only said, “Just ask Alice 
about it and see how she looks.” 

Alice was called, and on her entering the room, 
May held up the shawl and sternly asked, “Do 
you know who did that ?” 

The poor child looked at it, then from one to 
another, and turned and fled to her own room. 

“You see now, don’t you?” said Lou. “She 
couldn’t say a word. The thankless, ungrateful 
thing, after all you have done for her!” 

**T cannot think yet that she is the culprit. We 
all looked so sternly at her she was frightened,” 
said May. 

Mrs. Gray was informed of the new phase of 
affairs, and on going to Alice’s room, found the 
poor girl in an agony of tears, sobbing out, ‘“‘To 
think she would believe it of me, and she’s been 
such a good friend!” 











| all looked a little conscience-smitten. 


So she wept and wailed in her chamber, and we | 


Mrs. Gray 
kept silence, but seemed as near the point of being 
indignant as one of her sweet disposition could 
be, and a day or two went by without further de- 
velopments. 

All this happened on Wednesday, and on Fri- 
day, while we were at dinner, I was sure I heard 
a sound upstairs. Making an excuse, I left the 
table, and on going very carefully up, heard the 
latch of Alice’s door click while I was on the 
stairs. Passing on to May’s room, again the table 
was in confusion. Her pretty 
watch-stand was overturned 
and the watch was gone! 

The mystery was impen- 
etrable, and affairs were rap- 
idly growing serious. May 
was evidently frightened, Lou 
indignant at having the com- 
fort of our quiet summer so 
broken up, and I thoroughly 


puzzled, and besides some- 
what alarmed. 
May declared she never 


could sleep there again, and 
begged Lou to take her in. 

Mrs. Gray had gone at 
once to Alice’s room, from 
whence, after some time, she 
came to us and said, “I amas 
much in the dark as any of 
you about it, but I am con- 
vinced Alice has nothing to do 
with it.” 

“But the door, Mrs. Gray ? 
[I am sure I heard it click 
while I was on the stairs. 
How do you account for 
that?” 

“I asked Alice if she had 
been out of her room, and she 
said she was sitting by her 
window, which was open, and 
hearing a stir in the other 
room, was coming to tell of 
it, when she heard Susy’s step 
on the stair, and went back as 
quickly as possible, thinking 
if there were any trouble and 
she was seen in the entry, it 
would be considered proof 
against her. She is deeply distressed. You may 
make any investigation you please, or call in 
help if you wish. I am as anxious to have the 
matter cleared up as you can be.” 

Mrs. Gray was evidently deeply chagrined, as 
well as mystified, and begged May to see and talk 
with Alice herself. 

May went straight to her, and after a long time 
appeared with red eyes, and said, 

“T shall not have another word said about Alice. 
I would rather lose two watches, though I do 
want to know how the thing got away. The poor 
child in her trouble just wails for her mother, and- 
says, ‘Oh, what wou/d my mamma say to think I 
was accused of stealing ? O Miss May, how could 
you think it of me, how could you, how could 
you? Haven’t I always been careful of every- 
thing that was yours, and then haven’t I loved 
you so?” 

“Her grief was too distressing not to be real. I 
could not bear to see her, so I told her that the 
truth would certainly come out, and if she was in- 
nocent, T should most certainly rejoice to find 
it so.” 

So the matter dropped for that afternoon, and 
we dispersed, each of us feeling very anxious as 
to what should be the outcome of all this. Lou 
took May into her room, and the “haunted room,” 
as we called it, was carefully closed, and its doors 
and windows were fastened. 

In the morning, everything was right. We 
plucked up courage and searched still farther for 
the missing watch, but searched in vain. 

Days came and went and nothing more was 
touched. At last, thinking the evil spirit exor- 
cised, May went back to her room, moved back 
her easel, and all the paraphernalia of her beloved 
art, and sketched beautiful little bits of creation, 
while Lou wrote or read, and I played with the 
late roses that were climbing over the windows, and 
peeping in to ask if we did not want a bouquet. 

Quiet seemed to be settling once more over the 
disturbed household, although a cloud still hung 
between Alice and us girls, and there was nothing 
more said about drawing-lessons or painting pict: 
ures, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








NOV. 13, 1884. 








May, however,would always lave one of us sleep lever. It was too heavy, we concluded, for him | dimple. Exposure and sickness had clouded, but | 


with her; so we took turns, and early one night 
when I was with her, I was wakeued by a cold 
hand laid on my face, and a whisper in my ear, 
“Do wake up; there 7s somebody in the room.” 

Half-awake, I strained my senses to hear, and 
was convinced that something was moving in the 
room. ‘Too much frightened to rise, I opened my 
eyes, but could perceive no light, or appearance 
of anything, but fancied I heard a faint step, step, 
step, across the floor. 

May was trembling like a leaf. I bore the strain 
as long as I could, and then sprang from the 
bed to get a light. Of course I tumbled over the 
first chair and made a grand racket, that brought 
all the household to the room, in a very few mo- 
ments, while I distinctly heard a rapid movement 
and a rattling of paper in the room. 

The first glance, after I had lighted a lamp, 
showed me a letter lying on the floor. I ex- 
claimed,— 

“May! May! he’s a literary thief anyway. He 
has written you a letter to explain his doings. Get 
up, do, quick, and read it,” for I saw it unmistak- 
ably directed to her, with post-mark and stamp, 
after the regular order. 

May was too much frightened to move, until I 
shook her up a bit; and picked up the letter, 
when she exclaimed,— 

“Why, that’s my last letter from home; how 
came it there and who tore it so?” as we saw the 
corner torn off through the envelope and folded 
letter. 

The room was carefully examined, but nobody 
discovered anything, only that the dainty little 
basket, into which May dropped her letters as she 
received them, was overturned and the contents 
were scattered. 

It was not in girl-nature to abide there any 
longer, 80 we moved into my room, and locked 
and barricaded the door with whatever movable 
things we had. 

The next morning we began seriously to think 
of giving up the fight, and, going home, and settled 
that at the end of the week we would go. Our 
plans were all broken up, and we were too ner- 
vous to enjoy anything. Horseback-riding, our 
especial delight, boating, berrying, and even the 
great, lazy swing in the elm tree before the door, 
had lost their attractions. 

The horses were brought up for one last ride, in 
the afternoon, but when we returned, in a short 
time, we found the whole family on the piazza, 
apparently endeavoring to talk all at once, and 
succeeding admirably, too. 

May gave Billy a blow with the whip which sent 
him cantering up to the door, while she called, 
eagerly, ‘‘What now? Have you found the bur- 
glar ?” 

“Let me help you off that horse,” said Mr. Gray, 
“and I will show you the sinner. I have caught 
him at last.” 

He and May disappeared quickly in the house; 
Lou and I ran after; dog, cat, and everybody fol- 
lowing pell-mell. 

He led us to an unoccupied room in the wood- 
shed, unfastened, with great show of caution, the 
door, which he had carefully secured with staples 
and rope, peered cautiously in, and then threw the 
door wide open; and lo and behold, there was—a 
squirrel in a cage! 

“Shades of Munchausen and Gulliver!” we 
shouted; “what do you mean? Is it possible that 
that miserable quadruped has led us such a dance 
as this? Where did you find him? Has he swal- 
lowed the watch? How did you catch him? Did 
he confess ?”” and forty more questions were hurled 
at Mr. Gray before he could get “ta word in edge- 
wise,” and reply. 

“Accidentally I found him, and setting a trap 
caught him, and I think he may be made to con- 
fess. Now, if you will all be quiet, I will tell you 
how I came to capture this formidable rogue that 
has cost us all so much grief. 

“This morning,” he continued, “I was looking 
up at the window of that room, from the street, 
and I saw a squirrel, a right fat and nice one, too, 
running up on the nearest cherry tree, and out on 
a limber branch, that bent with his weight far 
enough to bring him within easy jumping-distance 
of the window-ledge. 


“He popped his head between the slats of the 
blind, but the window was closed and he seemed 
disappointed. He tried several times in vain, then 
dropped with a spring on the little lilac bush, and 
I saw in an instant what 


was off in a twinkling. 
he thought of doing, and watched him. 


“You know the old apple-tree that leans over 
the back gate and that has a great hole in its side? 
Well, what did he do but scamper straight to that, 
and into the hole like a flash, and I suppose he 
And now, if you 
have any curiosity to see how burglars live, come 
with me, and I will show you how they furnish 


told Mrs. Squirrel all about it. 


their houses.” 


We all followed, and mounting a pile of boards 
that lay partly under the tree, looked directly into 
the nest of the poor squirrel, whose little ones were 
much disturbed by the tearing off of a piece of the 


old tree to let the light in. There, in that soft 


fluffy nest, could plainly be seen the chewed pieces 


of May’s lovely state and festival handkerchief. 
“Yes,” said May, “he carried off my handker 
chief to curtain their bed with, was taking my let 


ters to teach them to read, and I suppose my watch 
is hung up somewhere in this old tree to tell them 


when it is school-time.” 
No amount of search revealed the watch, how 


to transport in such a dubious way. So we went 
| to work and moved everything in the room, and 
found it at last, where it had slid, in the overturn- 
ing of the watch-stand. It was partly behind the 
bureau that stood between the windows, and had 
been caught in the folds of the lace curtain that | 
was looped up on that side. 

So our troubles being ended, we concluded to | 
stay all the summer through. The happy light | 
came back into Alice’s eyes, and the painting and 
drawing lessons were resumed at once. 

May declared she would have the redoubtable 
squirrel, that had cost us so much trouble and 
fright, tamed and carried back to the city with 
her, and even now, three years after, when she 
has a home of her own, that venerable squirrel 
twirls his cage on the piazza and chatters as I 
throw him nuts. I wonder if he has forgotten 
Mrs. Squirrel and his pretty home in the old apple- 
tree with its nice lace curtains and soft cushions of 
May’s shawl. 

Poor little Alice became quite a heroine after 
her persecutions, and was petted and caressed as 
if she had been one of the martyrs of old. She is 
now at the art school, that is the pride of our city, 
making her mark, and bids fair to be an artist of 
merit, thanks to “Miss May’s” love and kindness. 

M. M. P. Driysmoor. 
—_—_—_—_—~<o-—____—_- 
TRUE LIVING. 
To live is to do 
What must be done; 
To work and be true, 
For work is soon done, 
*Vis living for others, 
To lighten their load; 


*Tis helping your brothers, 


And trusting in God, —Anon, 


— 
For the Companion. 


MY DRUMMER-BOY. 

Well-nigh twenty years have passed since the 
sound of the last gun of the war of the Rebellion 
died away in silence. The enmities and heart- 

burnings which were engendered by the bitter 
| struggle are buried with the nation’s dead. The 
‘blue and gray who fell lie peacefully side by 
side, and we, the blue and gray who live, have 
clasped hands together, and spoken loyal words 
of courtesy and friendship. 

But the children of that dark hour have grown 
to be young men and women, and know little of 
war but its holiday pomp and glory; so I have 
brought this little sketch from memory’s port- 
folio that they may catch a passing glimpse of 
its stern reality, and partly, too, that they may 
see how suffering heroism sometimes finds its 
home in young, brave hearts. 

Early in the year 1863 the Union forces, in one 
of the regiments of which I was an officer, lay en- 
camped near Wilmington, North Carolina. There 
had been an exchange of prisoners, and the sick 
from Andersonville had been carried by boat down 
the Cape Fear River to Wilmington. 

Partly from sympathy, and partly, perhaps, 
from curiosity, I had come in from our camp, 
which was located a few miles out of the city, to 
visit the hospital. An old brick warehouse was 
utilized for this purpose. It was a long, low, nar- 
row building and the sick men lay on the floor, 
with their heads to the wall, in two rows up and 
down the room. As I entered from the street and 
passed slowly along between them, the wan, hag- 
gard faces of the sick men seemed ghastly in 
the uncertain light. It was a forlorn and deso- 
late sick-room, indeed, and I did not wonder that 
the poor fellows were discouraged and almost des- 
pairing. 

As I moved on I was startled at seeing what 
seemed to be the face of a mere child among the 
sick men—a lad of not over thirteen years— 
propped up against the wall. A tattered old blan- 
ket covered him. His hair was long and neg- 
lected, his cheeks sunken and feverish, and his 
body emaciated almost beyond belief. 

I can give no idea of the pitiable, skeleton-like 
thinness of the little fellow. On his arms was 
hardly any flesh. His knees pointed the worn 
blanket sharply as it covered them, and his dis- 
eased feet had become utterly lifeless, with the 
toes and the ball of the foot entirely gone from one 
of them. 

I was in horror at the sight; but as the poor lit- 
tle sufferer noticed my startled look, he said, in a 
bright, cheery voice, ““They aint good for much, 
are they, lieutenant? See here!” and to my un- 
speakable dismay, with his fingers he broke off a 
piece of the dead flesh, as one would snap off the 
end of a chalk-pencil. 

While I shuddered at the sight, my heart was 
taken captive by the cheerful, undaunted spirit of 
the boy. Obtaining permission, I bathed him, 
combed his hair, and in a short time had him in 
clean clothing and under a decent blanket. He 
was so patient, grateful and enthusiastic over his 
new possessions, that my admiration and affection 
for the little fellow rapidly increased. 

“O lieutenant, aint they just splendid ?” he burst 
out as he first saw the new blue blouse with its 
bright brass buttons, and felt of the soft blanket. 
“Aint I glad to be clean again! I wish I could 
see myself now. You're right good to me, sir, 
and I thank you very much.” 

He must have been a beautiful boy before priva- 
tion and disease had emaciated him. He had 








| would have been drawn to and have loved, whom 


; home in Ohio, his mother a widow. 


not entirely spoiled, a fair, clear complexion, and 
he still retained a frank and wonderfully winning 
smile, and out of his eyes looked a dauntless spirit, 
which evil associations had failed to corrupt or 
captivity to subdue. 

He was, in a word, a boy whom every woman 


any man might have been proud to call his son. 

His name, he told me, was Arthur Perry, his 
He was a 
drummer-boy, had been captured some months 
before while with an ammunition train, and had 
endured all the privations of prison-life ever since. 
Sickness had broken his constitution, and reduced 
him to a shadow. He was weak and feverish. 
His one great desire was to get home to his mother, 
whom he seemed to idolize. Taking my hand, he 
said,— 

“It was pretty hard, sometimes, when there 
wasn’t anything to eat and I was sick, and it was 
wet and cold. Sometimes I was so lonesome and 
homesick I couldn’t help crying, and it seemed as 
if I never should get home. But it’s all over now. 
I’m going home to mother. I wish you knew her, 
lieutenant. She’s the dearest, loveliest mother in 
the world, and oh, I do love her so! Do you sup- 
pose she’ll know me ?” 

“Why, of course she’ll know you, and she’ll be 
very proud of you, too,” I replied. 

“Do you really think she will? You don’t think 
these will make any difference, do you?” he 
asked, chokingly, as he pointed to his crippled 
feet. 

“No, no, no, my dear boy. She will only love 
you a thousand times the more.” 

“T’m glad you think so, lieutenant,” and he 
went on to picture his coming home—how his 
mother would fold him in her arms and kiss him 
again and again, and how his little brother and 
sister would listen to his stories with wide-open 
eyes, and how he would run out to see his old 
school-fellows—here, as the thought of his poor, 
useless feet flashed through his mind, his voice 
faltered, a tear stole out from under the long 
lashes, as he laid his head on my shoulder. But 
it was only for a moment. The brave little 
soul was up again. 

“You see, I aint used to it yet,” he said, with a 
pathetic smile, as he brushed away the tears. As 
he talked of his far-away home his eyes grew so 
bright and he seemed so fresh and strong that I 
began to think perhaps he would live to reach 
home. But he soon wearied and fell into a 
restless sleep, his head still on my shoulder, his 
hands clasped about my arm, as if he feared that 
some way in his sleep he might be taken away. 
As I passed out, I asked the surgeon if it would 
not be well to send for his mother. He said it 
would be useless, as the boy could not possibly 
live the week out. That night I obtained leave to 
remain at the hospital for a day or two. 

When I went down next morning my little 
friend was expecting me, and when he saw me 
coming, his face lighted. 

“Good-morning,” said I; “how did you rest last 
night ?” 

“I’m glad you’ve come early, lieutenant. I’ve 
had the strangest dream, and it was splendid, too. 
I want to tell you about it.” 

His eyes were unnaturally bright, his cheeks 
flushed, and his whole face aglow with pleasure 
at my coming and excitement about his dream. I 
bathed his face and hands, brushed the clustering 
hair, and told him meanwhile that I was going to 
take care of him for a day or two, and was amply 
paid for it by his delight and grateful happiness. 
“And now,” said I, “let’s hear that wonderful 
dream.” 

“You see,” he began, “after you left me last 
night I went right to sleep, and thought I was 
somewhere else, only I didn’t know where it was, 
but I could look up and see the stars in the sky. 
It seemed to me there were never so many before. 
And they kept twinkling and twinkling so that I 
thought something must be the matter, and I 
found out some way that they were all very angry 
because the moon had been coming up so early 
the last few nights. 

“Then, all of a sudden, while I was thinking 
about the stars, there was my old drum lying by 
my side. Where it came from I didn’t know, and 
I didn’t care, either. Oh, but I was glad to see it 
once more! 

“I picked it up, slung the strap over my neck, 
and began to play to see if it was all right. It 
sounded just as it used to, and there wasn’t a 
single thing broken or wrong about it. You can’t 
guess how good it seemed to be at it again! 

“Then I thought I’d see if I could remember all 
the different calls. I began with the Assembly, 
and I could play it just as well as ever I could, 
and I beat and beat and forgot everything else, 
till I looked up a minute,--and then, what do you 
think ? 

“The sky was just as full as it could be of 
shooting stars. I couldn’t imagine what it all 
meant; but I watched the stars, and I saw, pretty 
quick, that they had heard the drum-call and 
were hurrying up from every direction, and fall- 
ing into line just like soldiers. 

“The biggest stars were the generals, the next 
biggest were the colonels, and then came the lieu- 
tenant-colonels and the majors, the captains and 
the lieutenants and the sergeants and the corpo- 





thick, curly, brown hair, large, speaking eyes, 
delicate nostrils, and a chin in which there nestled 
the shadow of what must have been a charming 








rals; and the littlest stars of all were the privates. 
‘Well, when I saw what they were doing, I 


great army of stars drawn up right across the 
sky. I didn’t know what they were going to do, 
but I guessed they were getting ready to attack 
the moon, and drive it back out of the sky. 

“And so, when every star was in its place and 
the ranks all dressed, I sounded the Advance and 
the army moved off just like veterans. There 
wasn’t a single break in the line. When they had 
marched up pretty near to where the moon was 
intrenched, I beat the Charge, and the brave little 
stars rushed right up into the face of the enemy. 
“Then I thought there was a terrible battle. 
But before long I began to see first one poor, pale 
little star, and then another, and another, fall 
back and drop down, down, down through the 
sky, until they were lost out of sight, and I 
thought, Oh, the poor fellows, they must be the 
killed and the wounded and the missing. 

“And all the while the moon didn’t give way at 
all. Pretty soon my poor stars began to fall 
faster and faster, until thousands and thousands 
went dropping, falling down out of the sky. 

“And I just couldn’t stand it any longer, for 
you see, I was on the stars’ side, so I beat the 
Retreat as hard as I could, and then the army be- 
gan to fall back. But there were great gaps in the 
line and hundreds of stragglers. Every little 
while some poor star, that had been wounded and 
couldn’t keep up any longer, would go sinking 
slowly down out of sight. 

“O lieutenant! How sorry I felt for them. And 
I noticed that the night had grown darker, and I 
thought, that is because so many bright stars were 
killed in the fight, and because the eyes of the 
rest are all full of tears for their lost comrades 
and their defeat. 

“Then they all looked so tired and sleepy that 
I sounded Taps at once, and the whole army put 
out their lights and turned in and went to sleep 
right away. 

“Pretty soon 1 thought it was sunrise, and I 
jumped up and beat the Reveille, and while I was 
rattling away I thought a part of Gen. Sherman’s 
army came marching by. There were the caval- 
ry, with their jangling sabres, and the artillery, 
with their brass guns as bright as gold, and then 
thousands and thousands of infantry, with their 
muskets all at right-shoulder-shift. And I thought 
there was one splendid drum-corps. The fifes 
sounded out loud and shrill, just as they used to, 
and the drums,—there must have been twenty- 
five of them,—and the rat-tat-tat of the snares, 
and the boom, boom, boom of the big bass fellows 
fairly set me crazy. 

“Oh, I was wild to be marching along with the 
rest! They were playing ‘When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home,’ and I struck right in with the 
old drum and played my very best. I don’t know 
what it was happened then, but I think the dram 
must have got wings some way, for it rose right up 
in the air, and I with it, and we went up over the 
roofs and chimneys, and the woods and the hills; 
but all the while I could hear that splendid drum- 
corps playing ‘When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home,’ though I couldn’t see the troops any more. 
So I kept on beating away for dear life, for I was 
a little frightened at first when I saw bow high up 
we were. 

“But soon the fifes and the drums began to 
sound fainter and fainter, and at the very mo- 
ment when I couldn’t hear them at all—only think 
of it! I looked down, and right there under us 
was the very old schoolhouse where I used to go 
to school. And then there was old Deacon In- 
galls’s, who lives down close by the swimming- 
hole, you know. Just beyond was the saw-mill 
and Charley Brown’s house and the Methodist 
Church, and then, O lieutenant, there was home 
and mother and the children and Carlo, all look- 
ing up at us. 

“And then,—oh, the dear, sweet, sweet mother! 
—I was down in the yard like a flash, with my 
arms round her neck, and she laughed and cried 
and kissed me over and over again, and called me 
her dear, brave soldier-boy. 

“TI cried just like a baby, I was so happy. 
It seemed as if I never could love her enoug):. 
And when I looked round to speak to the children, 
the neighbors were coming over from every direc- 
tion, and they all seemed to be singing ‘When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home.’ And there was 
the dear old drum beating away all of itself, just 
as hard as ever it could,‘When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home.’ 

“Tsn’t it too bad, lieutenant, that ’twas only 2 
dream? Oh, if the good God only knew how I 
want to see mother, He’d surely make it come 
true. Do you, do you really think I can start 
pretty soon ?” 

He was wide awake and cheerful during the 
day, and talked a great deal about his friends and 
his home, but he was evidently sinking fast. 
Towards evening he grew silent, and seemed un- 
conscious of my presence. It may be that he was 
listening to the gentle voices of the angels, as they 
told him life had reached its close. It may be 
that the pitying heart of the Great Father had 
granted the dying wish of the brave little soul, 
and given him sight, and communion with the 
mother he so loved and longed for. After a while 
the closed eyes slowly opened, and he gazed stead- 
| ily into my face. Then, without a single trace of 
fear in his countenance, but with such a deep, pit- 
iful disappointment in his voice that it nearly 
broke my heart, he said,— 

“I know now, lieutenant. 
mother again.” 


I shall never see 





kept right on at the Assembly, until there was a 


He begged that I would not leave him, and 
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reaching up his arms with a feeble effort, his eyes 
pleaded that I would take him in my arms. Ah! 
I shall never forget the pathos of those poor, 
sbrunken, almost transparent little hands, or the 
wistful yearning of the large, beautiful eyes for 
sympathy and love. 

I lifted him gently up and promised that I 
would not leave him. I spoke to him of the ten- 
derness, the gentleness and love of the Great 
Heart that holds the little ones of earth in its spe- 
cial care. He asked me to sing “Home, Sweet 
Home” for him, and as the last note died away, he 
touched my face with a soft, caressing motion. 

“You’ve been good to me, lieutenant,” he said. 

I smoothed back the curly brown hair and re- 
ceived his simple messages for “mother and the 
children.” And there in the soft gray twilight, 
his head on my shoulder, with one poor little arm 
about my neck, God’s messenger took him to the 
better home on high. 





For the Companion. 


THE INCENDIARY. 


Greenwold is a rural township, in which there is a 
little village, a grist-mill, a saw-mill, a paper-mill, a 
small woollen factory and many farms. It is largely a 
farming town, in fact; every autumn the farmers hold 
an agricultural fair in their enclosed Fair grounds, and 
the exhibits of live stock and farm products are a credit 
to both farms and farmers. 





As in many other rural towns in the East, the people 
are generally related to each other, either by marriage 
or by blood relationship. There were, at the time of 
the settlement of Greenwold, two families, the Mar- 
shalls and the Browns; and even now fully half the 
entire population bear either one or the other of these 
names, and far more than half are related to one or the 
other of these families. Ansel Marshall and his sons, 
Hiram and Ephraim, own what is considered the best 
farm in Greenwold. 

The Browns, though also farmers, own the mill- 
property. Of late this property has fallen into posses- 
sion of five brothers—Calvin, Holmes, John, Stephen 
and Sumner Brown. 

For more than half a century there has existed in 
this town of Greenwold that ugliest and most disinte- 
grating of all social elements, a feud. It lies between 
the Browns and the Marshalls. It had its origin years 
ago, in a dispute about a “‘line-fence,” and has been 
perpetuated in annual quarrels about flowage on the 
small river which furnishes the water-power for the 
mills. The Marshalls own the meadows, and the 
Browns by the dam by which they secure their water- 
power overflow the low lands, much to the detriment 
of the Marshall hay crop. 

There have been numerous law-suits of Marshall 
versus Brown, and Brown versus Marshall, resulting 
in heavy pecuniary losses to the two, and much profit 
to the county lawyers, and also much hard feeling and 
sometimes personal quarrels between the irate princi- 
pals. Such a feud breeds dangerous rancor, and the 
younger generations of Browns and Marshalls appear 
to have inherited this malignant feeling. 

The last law-suit occurred four years ago. It was 
Marshall versus Brown in this case, I believe; and the 
trial resulted in the decision that the dams of the 
Browns should be of a certain height which—as the 
flowage extended back for five miles along the river 
and embraced a iderable lake ted with it— 
greatly injured the water-power for the mills and the 
factory, and in fact seriously damaged the Brown in- 
terests. 

The meadows of the Marshalls were correspondingly 
enhanced in value, and their barns overflowed with 
hay. In fact, they built four new barns in the course 
of the second year, to hold their increased crops. 

The Browns, greatly dissatisfied and enraged by the 
verdict, became still more bitter in their feelings 
towards the Marshalls, and it was said that one of the 
younger men threatened to have revenge adequate to 
the injury done. It was not very strange, therefore, 
that when, during October of 1881, a barn and its con- 
tents belonging to the Marshall farms was burned, sus- 
picion was excited that the fire was caused by an in- 
cendiary. 

There was no evidence of it, however, and the in- 
surance was paid. 

In January following, another barn belonging to the 
Marshalls was burned. The fire broke out at ten 
o’clock one forenoon, and the barn, with six head of 
young cattle and eight or ten sheep, was entirely con- 
sumed. 

This second fire naturally created more comment and 
excitement than the first. 

It was not, however, till a third barn and several 
out - buildings closely connected with the dwelling- 
house of Ansel Marshall were burned in July follow- 
ing, that the public excitement took expression in pub- 
lic action. 

A town-meeting was called, “to see what the town 
would do” about it; and as there were almost as many 
Brown voters as Marshall voters in town, it is needless 
to say that the meeting was an exciting one. The 
Browns—in good faith for the most part, no doubt— 
indignantly denied the insinuations of the Marshalls, 
and opposed any action on the part of the town. A 
majority of the town’s people, however, very prop- 
erly voted to have the matter investigated. The se- 
lectmen were empowered to take such steps as they 
deemed best, to ascertain the facts connected with the 
burning of the buildings. 

Instead of offering a reward for the detection of the 
supposed incendiary, as is commonly done, the select- 
men, two of whom were Marshall men, showed their 
good sense by making no public stir, but communicated 
secretly with a detective bureau in New York City. 

They asked simply to have the incendiary of the 
Marshall barns caught, without further reference to 
the Marshalls, and named a sum that would be paid for 
detection and conviction. 

The bureau accepted the offer; and so it happened 
that the present writer—and hence my knowledge of 
the case—being then in the service of the bureau, was 
sent to Greenwold to see what could be discovered 
relative to the burned barns. 

For the time being I became a “‘fruit-tree agent” for 
a New York horticulturist, and entering the town as 





such, began taking orders for trees, making a thorough 
canvass of the place. In four days I sold fifty dollars 
worth of fruit-trees in Greenwold, I scarcely asked 
a single question about fires, but picked up what in- 
formation respecting them I heard in the ordinary con- 
versation of the townspeople. 

The facts gathered were these in substance: every- 
body believed that either ‘“‘Steve’’ or “Sum” Brown 
had set fire to the barna, but there was not the slight- 
est evidence against them. 

Steve Brown was spoken of as a blustering fellow. 
It was he who was said to have made the threats against 
the Marshalls. Sum Brown was less talkative than 
Steve. I sold him three “Flemish Beauty” pear-trees 
and a “‘Gage plum” for his garden; and I noticed that 
he was a very observant person. I learned, too, that 
he filed the saws and usually attended to repairing the 
machinery both in the carding-mill and the grist-mill. 
John and Holmes Brown were older men, rather hard 
and morose, I thought, and possibly revengeful. 

I learned further that Sum Brown had been absent 
from Greenwold at the time of the fires; once in July, 
buying wool for the factory, and once in March, buy- 
ing corn in the West. The Browns dealt in Western 
corn at their mill. 

A visit to the sites of the burned barns offered no 
clue to the source of the fires. There was positively 
no clue by which the incendiary could be traced. The 
case was one of indefinite suspicion—one which might 
require months of close study and constant watching, 
for which the compensation was insufficient. I could 
employ my own time more profitably otherwise. 

I thought it a good test-job for some beginner, how- 
ever, and I knew a young fellow, named Garrett 
Coulder, who had made application to the bureau to 


THE INCENDIARY. 


be employed by it in some capacity, having a great 
wish to enter the detective service. 

Accordingly, after making my report to our chief, 
on my return from Greenwold and the fruit-tree busi- 
ness, I suggested keeping the case and setting “Ret,” 
as we called him, to work upon it. 

Ret was sent for. He was a vigorous young fellow 
of eighteen with, I regret to say, a strong flavor 
of the “‘gamin”’ about him. He had had all the advan- 
tages of a street education and not much education of 
any other sort, indeed. But he had a quick eye, was 
full of tact, and might, I fancied, develop into a de- 
tective of the ferret order. 

The service required was explained to him; and to 
stimulate his zeal, three hundred dollars were prom- 
ised in addition to his expenses, if he detected the in- 
cendiary and procured his conviction. He was ad- 
vised to go to Greenwold as a laborer, with his bundle, 
and if possible, hire out in the employ of the Browns, 
or failing that, to get work on a farm near at hand. 

He was bidden to report by letter to a given address 
every week. We wrote to the selectmen of the town, 
counselling patience and silence; but not a soul in 
Greenwold was made aware that Ret was other than 
what he seemed to them. 

We communicated with our junior every week, but 
more for the purpose of keeping him steadily at his 
work than anything else. The reader may be able to 
imagine Ret going about the place with his ice-cream 
and peanuts; and it is easy to imagine that Sum 
Brown came in for some close watching, both by night 
and day. 

Then for nearly a month his reports were simply 
monotonous; but he did not get disheartened or dis- 
gusted, nor did he lose his head and run into wild 
theories. When he had nothing to report, he said so. 
Our chief grew hopeful. ‘Ret will catch those Green- 
wold fire-bugs,” he predicted, 

Two weeks more passed, then one day I was sent 
for to come to the city office in haste. A telegram had 
come from Ret. It read: “Come to Larchville station 
by first train. “Will meet you.” 

Larchville was ten miles from Greenwold. When, 
in my former character of a fruit-tree agent, I stepped 
off the train at Larchville the following evening, about 
the first person i saw was Ret, whistling on the plat- 
form. ButI saw that his eyes snapped. We walked 
away together, and when at a safe distance from other 
ears, he said,— 

“Ketched ’im, cap’n.” 

“Whom?” I inquired. 

“That Sum Brown.” 

“Sure?” 





“Well, I think so. You see, cap’n,” Ret continued, 





“I’ve mistrusted him ever sence I saw his old-fashioned 
clocks with wooden wheels. I didn’t quite know why 
at first, but I mistrusted sumthin’, an’ so I watched. 
The fact is, cap’n, I watched that chap days, nights 
too, till after one ev’ry morning, to see that he didn’t 
leave his house without my knowin’ it. 


“Last Wednesday night, about ‘leven, he slipped | 
out at his back door with sumthin’ under his arm. It | 


was cloudy and dark, but I followed him, and didn’t 
lose sight of ’im, though I kept back where he didn’t 
see me. I saw ‘im cross the bridge, an’ then he went 
up the river-road, on the other side the stream, fer two 
miles or more, up ter that upper barn of Anse Mar- 
shall’s, the one that stands off from his buildin’s on 
the interval. I saw ’im go round that barn an’ saw ’im 
crawl under the back end of it, where it sets up off 
the ground five or six foot. I think he had a light un- 
der there, but I aint sure, fer I was some distance off, 
in the alders. After he had been under there a while, 
he crawled out an’ went home. 

“Wal, when I was sure that he went home, I went 
back an’ got under the barn, an’ I lay on some straw thar 
till it got light a little. Then I began to hunt round, 
an’ by-an’-by, way back in one corner under a lot of 
straw an’ stuff, I found sumthin’ which I reckoned 
you’d like ter hav’ a look at, cap’n. 

“So I crawled out an’ come straight over here to 
Larchville and telegrapted. Then I went back ter 
watch Sum Brown; an’ I found that he had gone to 
Boston to be gone four days, about wool, his brother 
Steve said.” 

We could not procure a team at Larchville, and were 






dark that night. Toward morning we 
reached the Marshall barn; and by 
the light of a little lantern which I had 


corner, an old soap-box, within which 


wooden wheels and a pendulum. 


drawn back, set, evidently, at the end 


the butt end of a large phosphorus 





a file at such an angle that the stroke 
would be certain to strike fire. Piled 
up beneath the point of the match were 
other matches, a sponge soaked in 


was a clock-work arrangement of 


| barn-burning, followed in due course. He was sentenced 

to ten years in State prison. Ret received his three hun- 
| dred dollars. He is still connected with the detective 
| bureau. There are some persons whose natural quali- 
| ties are those of the fox and the hound. They are 
| naturally keen, and love to follow and ferret out 
crime. Such persons have their uses in the communi- 
ty. Still, for good reasons, I should prefer that a son 
| of mine should not become a detective. 


—~4>- 
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OUR EARLY DAYS. 


Our early days! How often back 
We turn on life’s bewildering track, 
To where, o'er hill and valley, plays 
The sunlight of our early days! 


— William D, Gallagher. 


— 
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For the Companion. 


KHARTOUM. 


General Lord Wolseley is leading an English army 
of some thousands of men from Cairo to Khartoum, a 
distance following the course of the Nile of nearly 
nineteen hundred miles into the fiery heart of Africa, 
or about twelve kundred miles in a straight line from 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

The enterprise is so full of difficulty and danger 
that some of the most experienced African travellers, 
such as Sir Samuel Baker and his comrades, have not 
the usual British confidence in the success of their 
countrymen. 

The object of this expedition is the rescue of Gen. 
C. G. Gordon, “Chinese” Gordon, who is at Khartoum 
in the service of the English Government, and was 
for a time supposed to be in great danger there. But 
Mr. Stanley, the American explorer, who returned 
from the interior of Africaa few weeks ago, gave it as 
his opinion that Gen. Gordon was reasonably safe in 
Khartoum, and that, in any case, he could escape from 
it whenever he chose. 

Mr. Gladstone, as it appears, believed Stanley’s re- 
port, which subsequent events have in a measure con- 
firmed. His colleagues in the ministry believed it. 
The Liberal party of England believed it. Neverthe- 
less Lord Wolseley gathered his troops, prepared his 
boats, and now moves on toward the upper waters of 
the mighty river. 

Those who wish to know why he does so must first 
know where and what Khartoum is, and then consider 
what Great Britain has been doing in the world during 
the last hundred and fifty years. Gen. Wolseley’s 
present movement is in continuation of the policy 
which sent Gen. Braddock through the Alleghanies in 
1755, to expel the French from Fort Duquesne, at the 





compelled to walk to Greenwold after | junction of the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers. 


To the future of Africa Khartoum is probably of as 
much importance as Pittsburgh can ever be to the 
United States; but whatever power is master of the lit- 


taken along in my bag, Ret brought out | tle point of Jand at the junction of the two rivers which 
from under arubbish heap, back in one | unite to form the Ohio, is master also of the whole 


valley of the Mississippi. 
Khartoum is at the junction of two rivera, which 
| used to be called the White Nile and the Blue Nile, 


With the exception of a few wires | from the color of their waters. We now know that 
and a mainspring the whole was of | the White Nile is the Nile, the wondrous stream that 
wood. A large wooden hammer was | rises in the great lakes of Central Africa, flows north- 


ward three thousand three hundred and seventy miles, 


of a certain fixed time, to strike against | and empties into the Mediterranean Sea; while the 


| 


Blue Nile is but a tributary, which rises in Abyssinia, 


match which was bound alongside of | flows nine hundred and sixty miles, and pours into the 


| Nile at Khartoum. 

| What North America was to the world of business 
and enterprise in 1755, Africa now is; and what Fort 
| Duquesne was to North America, Khartoum is to Af- 


kerosene, and as much asa pound of | rica. Gen. Wolseley thus continues Gen. Braddock’s 


pitch. The contrivance spoke for itself. 

“You see, cap’n,” said Ret, grinning exultantly. 
“He’s a cunnin’ chap. He made his clock of wood so 
that it’ll burn up, an’ leave no tell-tale wheels behind 
in the ashes. An’ he sets it so it will run fer a day or 
two, while he goes off on business, so if anybody 
accuses ’im, he can prove a ludliby.” 

“A what?” 

“A lulliby, or an alliby; some kin’ of a by. You 
know, cap’n, wot I mean.” 

“Certainly, Ret,” I said. “But what next? Have 
you any plan for catching him with this machine in 


tain thing of it.” 

“Yes,” replied Ret. “That is, unless you can tell 
me sumthin’ better.” 

“‘Let me hear your scheme,” I said. 

“Wal, you see, when I found his clock goin’ here the 
other night, I jeat stopped it, jest as ’tis now, so it 
won’t go off. Now, when Sum Brown comes back an’ 
sees the barn isn’t burnt, he’ll think that it didn’t strike 
fire, an’ so will come round next night to know the 
reason. We must be on hand to catch him while he’s 
under here a-lookin’ at it.” 

I could think of no better or simpler plan. Ret put 
the mischievous clock carefully back in the place where 
he had found it. 

Brown did not return till the second day after. We 
watched his house that night, but he did not leave it 
either on that night or on the next. I surmised that 
he felt some little apprehension that his machine might 
have been discovered by the Marshalls and that the 
barn might be watched. 

He took a ride along the river-road past it the third 
afternoon after his return. We had plenty of watch- 
ing during all those nights. At last, on the fifth night, 
Ret came hastily to my room at the hotel, and said, 
excitedly, ‘‘Brown’s gone out towards the barn.” 

We hurriedly followed, and stealing up from the 
path along the river-bank, came to the rear of the 
barn. A lantern was glimmering in the space under- 
neath it; and sure enough, there waa our wily Sum 
Brown, with his clock in his hands; he was resetting 
it. 

The next moment we were upon him, and had hand- 
cuffs on his wrists before he could even get up in 
the low space beneath the barn floor. He was caught 
in the very act, and after his first involuntary exclama- 
tion, said scarcely a word, though he looked at both 
Ret and myself in no little amazement! 

We took the miserable fellow away, along with his 
dangerous clock, and rousing up the sheriff, who lived 





in the village, gave him into cnstody. 


| work, and contributes to settle the great question, 
| which shall be the dominant power of a vast conti- 
nent, France or England. 

Like Pittsburgh, Khartoum is the terminus of one 
great region and the beginning of a greater. It is the 
dépét of what civilization produces, and the starting- 
place of the caravans which convey its products to the 
negro tribes that can give ivory, gold, oil and cotton 
in exchange for them. Above all, it is the centre, the 
stronghold and the chief mart, of the slave.trade, which, 
profitable as it is, is death to all other trade, and is op. 
posed both to the interests and to the feelings of the 





his hands? That’s what you need to do to make a cer- | English people. 


With an English garrison and an English governor 
at Khartoum, the slave-trade in Africa ceases, and the 
dark continent is practically added to the domain of 
civilization. If the reader will study a recent map of 
Africa in the light of the explorations of Baker, Speke, 
Stanley, and others, he will perceive that nature has 
done her part towards the creation of populous and 
wealthy States in the interior of that great Continent. 
It looks now as though man were about to do the rest. 

Khartoum in 1819, like our own Chicago, was a mere 
military post, established by the forethought of Me- 
hemet Ali. It became speedily the centre of the trade 
in gum-arabic, ivory and palm-oil, and its population 
increased. 

There is an important difference between wild Afri- 
cans and wild Americans, which has been overlooked. 
The wild African is a man of business in a rude way; 
he knows how to sell at a profit, and has some perse- 
verance in gathering the productions of his fertile land. 
He has heads of cattle also. <A traveller in Africa 
| needs money or its equivalent just as much as he does 
| in France or New York. 

Our Indians, on the contrary, are helpless aristo- 

| crats, who can give in alordly way, but cannot sell go as 

to make gain. No pioneer ever established in the Ind- 

; jan country a growing mart, like Khartoum, to whieh 
the red men brought fur, nuts, game and maize. 

For many years Khartoum was one of the most dole- 
| ful and deadly places on earth. When Sir Samuel and 
| Lady Baker first saw it, in June, 1862, they found it 
| filthy, unhealthy, and utterly repulsive to every human 
| sense. 

The point of land at the junction of the two rivers 
| was lined with miserable huts, and the land was so 
| low that these were liable to be overflowed. All 
around as far as the eye could reach was nothing but a 
sandy desert. A swarm of thirty thousand half-naked 
and dirty people were huddled together in the town, 
which had neither drains nor cesspools; and if an ant. 
| mal died in the street, the carcass remained to create 











The arraignment, trial and conviction of Brown for | pestilence. 
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The business of the town was conducted by | ticularly the late Khedive, who fully intended to 
about thirty Europeans, most of whom were Ger- | do what the English are about to attempt. He 
mans, French, or Italians. The rest of the popu- | assured the correspondent of the Herald that the 
lation was composed of Syrians, Egyptians, Turks, Soudan could produce in boundless abundance 
Copts and Arabs. The European traders inhabit- | everything which England now gets from India, 
ed respectable houses, and there was a mansion | including cotton and sugar. The Khedive exulted 
of some pretensions for the Governor-General of | at the prospects of the province. — ; 

“The cultivable land,” said he, with en- 
thusiasm, “is millions upon millions of 
acres! The soil is virgin, and once a 
railroad passes through it, interior com- 
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the Soudan, a ‘lurk, whon 
Sir Samuel Baker describes, 
with British simplicity, as onc 
who united in himself the 
sensuality of his nation with 
“the brutality of a wild ani- 
mal.” 

Ten years later, Mr. Alvah 
Southworth, correspondent of 
the New York Herald, hove 
in sight of Khartoum. What 
transformation ! 

His vessel was boarded early in the morning by 
a messenger of the Governor-General bringing 
telegraphic despatches from Cairo! 

A consular-agent of the United States came on 
board. The stars and stripes floated in the breeze 
from the Consulate on shore. The aspect of the 
town as he approached it, he describes as “most 
charming,” and he mentions several particulars of 
the scene, such as,— 

“The mud-mansions, the tropical foliage, the 
broad palms and weeping domes, the thousands 
upon thousands of natives who had gathered to 
witness our arrival, all garbed in the light cos- 
tumes of the Soudan, the boats hauled up on the 
beach for repairs, the miniature blockade-runner 
steamers which had been brought from Lower 
Egypt over twelve rocky cataracts, the bales of 
cotton heaped up on the banks, the sacks of gum, 
the tusks of ivory, and the stevedore population, 
who brave crocodiles to earn their paltry paras.” 


KHARTOUM. 


a Chicago-like merce will spring up and a flood of emigration 
invade the Soudan!” 
JAMES PARTON. 
— 
TRUE FREEDOM. 
“Take the fruit I give vou.” says the bending tree; 
“Nothing but a burden is it all to me- 
Lighten ye my branches; let them toss in air! 
Only leave me freedom next year’s load to bear.” 
Lucy LARCOM. 
- ~o- - 
THE TICHBORNE CLAIMANT. 
After having served out a term of eleven years 
in prison, the Tichborne claimant was finally re- 
leased on the 20th of October. His sentence was 
for fourteen years, for the crime of perjury; but 
in accordance with the English system of “ticket 


time, on account of his good conduct during the 
period of his imprisonment. 

The “ticket-of-leave” system, by the way, means 
that while the prisoner is allowed to go at large, 


Dashing by these strange objects, he dropped 
anchor opposite the palace of the Governor-Gener- 
al, and received from the grounds of the American 
Consulate a salute of twenty-one guns. A park | 
of artillery in the public square gave him twelve 
guns more, and two military bands struck up | 
lively airs. 

A parade of fifteen hundred black soldiers or- 
ganized itself forthwith, and escorted him to the 
palace. When he had made his choice of a 
residence, he was obliged to work his way to it 
through bands of music and companies of sol- 
diers, while the cannon again thundered over the 
town. 

More surprising still, an Egyptian telegraph | 
operator obeyed his summons, and transmitted 
tothe Herald in New York a telegraphic despatch ! 
In ten years Khartoum had become a city, where- 
in it was possible for civilization to exist, and a 
mart so important that nations were contending 
covertly for its possession. 

Mr. Southworth found the slave trade in full 
activity and carried on without any pretence of 
concealment. He was himself offered a pretty 
Abyssinian girl of eighteen years for a hundred 
dollars ; and he gave freedom to another girl at | 
an expense of one hundred and fifty-five dollavs. 
She had been cruelly stolen from her parents, and 
his heart was touched by her artless story. 

One thing that he saw at Khartoum was “the 
bales of corron heaped up on the banks of the | justice of his claim. 
river.” A railroad of three hundred miles would | Several servants of the Tichborne family, who 
connect the Red Sea with the Nile below Khar-| had seen Roger grow up from infancy to early 
toum, and probably there are readers of the Com-| manhood, were emphatic in their assertion that 
panion who will live to hear of Cook’s tourists | they saw their young master, grown stout and 
going from Cairo to Khartoum in four days, and middle-aged, before them. 
wearing shirts made of cotton raised in the Sou- | But despite all this formidable weight of testi- 
dan. mony, the case against the pretender was doubly 

Mr. Southworth bears strong testimony to the | strong. It was proved, not only that he was not 
capacity of the people, who are going to raise a | and could not possibly be the real Sir Roger Tich- 
portion of England’s supply of cotton. He says: | borne, but that he actually was one Arthur Orton, 

“I have been amazed at the keen intelligence | a butcher of Wapping, who had lived in Australia, 
and native wisdom of all the people along the | and had somehow got hold of enough of Roger’s 
banks of the Nile as high up as Khartoum. They | story to put it into his head to impersonate him. 
need only the ordinary agents of civilization to) When the jury, after a thrilling trial, which ex- 
place them among the thrifty peoples of the tended over months, declared him to be an impos- 
earth.” tor, Orton fled from the conrt-room, and tried to 

All this was known to the rulers of Egypt, par-' escape out of England. But the officers of the 


inay be at any time arrested and returned to prison 
if he breaks the promise made to abide by the 
laws. 

This release of the Tichborne claimant is the 
sequel of the most audacious attempt at impos- 
ture in the history of modern times. It was the 
subject of two of the most exciting and moment- 
ous trials which ever took place in the English 
courts of justive. 

The man who has sutfered the penalty of his 
crime for eleven long years claimed to be Sir 
Roger Tichborne, a youth who left his home and 
crossed the seas, and who was supposed to be lost 
by the wreck of the vessel on which he was trav- 
elling. 

The story of the pretended Sir Roger was most 
skilfully and artfully made up. It imposed not 
}only on many of the real Sir Roger’s school- 
| mates, servants and old friends, but even upon 
| Lady Tichborne, his own mother. Lady Tich- 
borne swore positively that the claimant was her 
long-lost son. 

The mass of testimony which he brought to 
sustain his case was simply prodigious. A large 
number of witnesses swore that they recognized 
in him the real Sir Roger. When he went upon 
the stand he gave an account of his wanderings 
and escapes, and related incidents of Sir Roger’s 
youth, which convinced many English people, 
among them persons of rank and influence, of the 
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| law were too active for him; and he was arrested | toral votes, we shall explain how that process is 


and thrown into jail. 

The second trial found him a prisoner in the 
dock, on trial for perjury and forgery. This trial, 
too, was long and intensely interesting, and re- 
sulted in the prisoner’s conviction on all the 
counts in the indictment. 

Throughout the eleven years of his confinement 
at Portland and Dartmoor, the claimant has un- 
varyingly continued to assert his identity with Sir 





of leave,” he was set free three years short of his | 


he still remains under the eye of the police, and | 


Roger Tichborne. 
has been supported, in spite of his conviction, by 
large numbers of the English people, who still be- 
lieve that what he says is true. 

It is not at all unlikely, therefore, that we may 
see some revival of the agitation to reinstate him 
in the title and estates which he still stoutly main- 
tains to be his due. He may resort again to the 
courts, with new evidence; or he may stand as a 
candidate for Parliament. It seems pretty certain 
that the world has not yet heard the last of him. 





~ 
or 

THE BURDOCK. 
‘The band that decks the garden bower, 
And rears with care each tender flower, 
May scorn thy latent worth: 
But soon as pain invades the head, 
Or heats and chills the frame o’erspread, 
Thine aid is then called forth. 
Thus often in some humble cell 
Secluded worth unknown may dwell 
Till woe demands its aid; 
It leaves awhile its native seat, 
Dispenses consolation sweet, 
Then seeks its native shade. 

SARAH W. LIVERMORE. 


~~ 
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ELECTING THE PRESIDENT. 


The election of a President and Vice-President 
of the United States will take place on the third 
of December next. On that day the Electors, who 
were appointed by vote of the people in the several 
States on the 4th of November, will meet and give 
in their votes. 

It was explained, in an article printed a few 
months ago, why the men who framed the Con- 
stitution of the United States, chose the method of 
an indirect election of President, and also how 
many Electors a State may choose ; and how they 
have been “appointed”—which is the term the 
Constitution employs —in former times. We now 

| describe the manner in which an Electoral meet- 
| ing is conducted. 

| As the system in each State is regulated by the 
| law and custom of that State, only general facts 
| and rules laid down by acts of Congress can be 
| stated. The Governor of a State causes three 
| copies of a document certifying the names of the 
| Electors of the State to be made out, and these 
| papers are delivered to the Electors. 

| Having been previously notified of their elec- 
| tion, they meet usually on the day before that 
fixed by law. The day for the election being the 
first Wednesday in December, they meet on Tues- 
day. The place of 1-ceting is required by the 
Constitution to be “within their respective States ;” 
| by an act of Congress it is to be “at such place 
in each State as the Legislature of such State shall 
direct.” 

| The universal practice at present is to hold the 
| meeting at the State capital and in the State House ; 
but it was not so universal in former times. The 
Electors on assembling make choice of one of 
their number to preside. They also elect a clerk 
and any other officers they may think they need. 

Ever since the first election it has been required 
that they shall choose a messenger to carry one 
certificate of the result of the election to the seat 
of the National Government. 
| ment of a messenger a majority of the Electors 
| are required to certify under their own hands. 

The object of meeting a day before the election 
is not merely to organize. There is always a 
chance that one or more members of the Electoral 
College may have died since the election, or are 
unable to be present, or are found not to be quali- 
fied under the Constitution to serve. 

Each State is authorized to provide for filling 
vacancies. Most, if not all of the States, have 
directed those who meet at the time fixed to fill] 
such vacancies by election. If only two or three 
out of ten Electors were to meet, they would have 
power to choose enough to fill up the number to 
which the State they represent is entitled. 

On the day of the election, the Electors meet 
again and vote, first for a President, and then for 
a Vice-President. In each case they must vote by 
ballot. But it is common for the Electors to an- 
nounce, as each deposits his ballot, for whom it is 





of eulogy upon their candidates at this time. 

When the votes have been cast, counted and de- 
clared, three Certificates are made out, duplicates 
of each other, announcing the result of the votes, 
which are to be signed by all the Electors. To 
each of these Certificates is attached one of the 
| lists of the Electors appointed, certified to by the 
Governor of the State. 

The papers are then sealed up and addressed. 
One copy is sent by mail to the President of the 
Senate at Washington. A second copy is placed 
in charge of the messenger already mentioned, 
| who is directed to deliver it to the President of 
the Senate in person, or, if he is not in Washing- 
| ton at the time, to deposit it with the Secretary of 
| State. 

The third copy is delivered to the Judge of the 

| District Court of the district in which the meeting 
of the Electors is held. This completes the du- 
ties of the Electors, and they then adjourn finally. 

' As the time approaches for the count of the Elec- 





In this, too, strange to say, he | 


To this appoint- | 


cast. In some cases Electors make long speeches | 


usually conducted. 


> 





HOMESICK, 


Near one of our large cities there is a small asylum 
for aged blind men. It is a quiet, airy house, and 
| Stands inside of an orchard and old-fashioned garden. 
| Under the trees and in the shaded alleys you may see 
| the gray old pensioners sitting together, telling the 
same stories for the thousandth time, feeding the poul- 
try, playing with the janitor’s little child. They have 
found rest and friendly quiet in which to wait until 
Death, that silent, kindest friend of all, comes to lead 
| them home. 

Among these old men was one Sandy McFarquhar, 
| an old fifer who had belonged to a Highland regiment, 
and had strayed in his old age to this country to join 
his son. The son had died, his wife married again, 
and poor old Sandy, nearly eighty, crippled and blind, 
had been placed by some kind souls in this asylum. 
As he grew more feeble and nearer the end, old memo. 
ories woke within him. 

“If I could only once see the house where my mith 
er lived!” he would complain perpetually. “If I 
could throw my line in the Tay again!” 
| As time passed, this homesickness grew intolerable. 
| He babbled all day of his home, and woke from his 
| sleep crying out familiar names, 

“If it were possible for him to bear the voyage,” 
said the superintendent to some visitors one day, “it 
would only be right to send him and let him die in his 
native village.” 

One of the visitors was a gay young fellow of the 
town, with a kind heart under his folly. He listened 
with dim eyes while old Sandy talked of the glory of 
his regiment. 

“They'll be going hame soon. You'll hear the bands 
play as they march down the street a’ the old tunes 
‘Roy’s Wife’ an’ “The Cammels Are Comin;’ an’ the 
girls’ll rin out, an’ the bonnie children, an’ they’ll a’ 
be there but me!” 

The young man asked a question as they left the 
room. 

‘He will hardly last till midnight,” was the answer 
of the physician. 

At dusk that evening one of the best orchestras of 
stringed instruments in the city quietly entered the 
garden of the asylum, took their places beneath the 
windows and began to play. The dying old man raised 
himself in bed. 

“What’s that? ‘Young Lochinvar’? Hark! Be 
still! ‘The Cammels Are Comin.’ It’s the regiment 
comin’ hame—the regiment—to Scotland!” 

The music rose higher. It was an old martial strain 
of triumph, to which he had marched many a day. He 
threw off the clothes and stood on the floor trembling, 
his arms raised high. 

“It’s the regiment! 
hame!”’ 

They caught him as he fell. 


We’re at hame! we’re a’ at 


Sandy was at home. 


TO THE GIRLS. 


Ata recent wedding in a Southern city, among the 
beautiful gifts lay a dozen exquisitely fine handker- 
chiefs, embroidered with vines and flowers with mar- 
vellous skill. They were the work of the grandmother 
of the bride, aged eighty. Probably not one of the 
young and middle-aged women in the crowded rooms 
could have copied a single intricate stitch of this deli- 
cate embroidery. 

Our girls nowadays do not realize what a load of 
work the sewing-machine has taken out of their hands. 
Sewing is almost a lost industry, belonging to the last 
generation. Forty years ago, in families of moderate 
means, the whole sewing of the household, from the 
fine “stitched” shirts to the boys’ trousers, was done 
at home. 

Every odd corner of time was filled up with this 
| enormous, never-ending, still-beginning task. It was 
made heavier by the natural ambition of women to 
elevate it into a fine art. Miss Edgeworth’s rule was 
obeyed in most families: ‘Little girls of from six to 
| eight should be taught to make perfect miniature shirts 
| with crimson silk thread, so that any defect in the sew- 
! ing may be detected.” 

Mrs. Dolly Madison brought to her new home as a 
bride, among other plenishing, “‘six dozen of each 
kind of underwear, trimmed with hemstitching and 
satin-work of her own making.” Every young gir! of 
gentle birth had her store of fine, delicate lingerie laid 
away which had cost her months of labor, but in which 
she took much modest pride. 

We do not find that Mrs. Madison’s skill in satin- 
| stitch and open-work made her less fit to rule the 
stately Republican court of her day, or to influence 
her husband in his peculiar political opinions. 

Now, the sewing-machine has banished the needle. 
Embroidered garments from Swiss chalets or French 
convents can be bought by our girls whose means are 
limited, for less than the material would have cost 
their mothers. All this huge burden of actual work 
is lifted out of their hands, and the time then given to 
it is left vacant. 

What do they do with it? It is the habit of the 
present generation of women to sneer at the mechani- 
cal employments of the last. But let each girl answer 
what employment she has taken up instead. Are gos- 
sip, the reading of flash literature, and passionate flirta- 
tions more intellectual or higher occupations than shirt- 
making or lace-work? Are they a better preparation 
for her life as wife and mother? 

It is not of the opportunities which we have that we 
should boast, but of the use we make of them. 
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PARIS NEWSPAPERS. 


An English newspaper prints a list of fifty-four 
daily journals printed in Paris. This number is rather 
larger than that of parties in France, but not greatly 
larger. It may be interesting to give the classification 
of the politics of these papers, beginning with the ex 
treme conservative and passing to the violent radical 

Papal and ultramontane; clerical and royalist; ex 
treme royalist; organ of the Count of Paris; Bona 
partist—violent; Bonapartist—organ of Prince Jer- 
ome; conservative royalist; liberal conservative; mod 
erate republican; ministerial republican; advanced 
republican; radical republican: socialist; violent sv 
cialist ; revolutionary socialist. 


| 
} 
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There are various shades of opinion between these | notified me at the twelfth cup that I must put my | 
general classes, each of which is represented by its | spoon across it when I wished to finish with this sort 


own organ. 
between the Temps, which is a ministerial organ, and 


the République Frangais, which is the official organ of | cup of tea when it is offered as it would be indiscreet ergy.” 


the ministry. But it is not so great as that which ex- 
ists between the many Republican papers which are 
opposed to the Ferry Cabinet. 

The circulation of the Paris newspapers ranges from 
twelve hundred to six hundred thousand a day. The 
former number is the issue of the journal which bears 
the ambitious title of L’ Opinion Nationale, while the 
latter represents the issue of Le Petit Journal, a one- 
cent paper which, oddly enough, is very strong in 
financial and business matters. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to start a newspa- 
per in Paris. It costs very little, and if the editor 


makes a hit, he may get a circulation of ten or twenty | 
| a full year’s subscription from that date. 


thousand in a week or two. Then, if his paper be- 
comes stupid, he may lose it all in another week. 

Most of the leading statesmen have each an organ of 
his own, and many people buy that paper in order 
to know what the politician thinks on the topics of the 
day. Very few of the Paris journals contain much 
news except that which relates exclusively to France. 





OUR PRIZE WINNERS. 
$3,000 in Prizes. 


Last December the Companion offered Thre» 'Thou- 
sand Dollars, in eight prizes, for the best and second 
best boys’, girls’, humorous, and adventure stories, the 
competition to end in May. Between six and seven 
thousand manuscripts were submitted from writers on 
both sides the ocean, so that the task of judging their 
merits was one that demanded much time and labor on 
the part of our editorial corps. 

We are pleased, however, with the result, a goodly 
supply of admirable stories having been secured and the 
acquaintance made of a number of new writers, whom 
we shall be glad, from time to time, to introduce to 
our readers. The prize-stories will appear early next 
year. The following are the successful competitors : 

Boys’ Stories. 
Ist Prize, 3500.—ANGELO J. Lewis, London, Eng. 
Title of story, “Better Than Victory.” 
2d Prize, $250.—Mary Bassett Hussey, Brazil, 
Ind. Title of story, “Davy.” 
Girls’ Stories. 
Ist Prize, $500.—Mrs. J. E. Moore, 
Me. Title of story, “Miss Bashby.” 
2d Prize, $3250.—PATIENCE STAPLETON, Denver, Col. 
Title of story, ‘‘Byer’s Folly.” 


Thomaston, 


Adventures. 
Ist Prize, $500.—E. W. THomson, Montreal, Can. 
Title of story, ‘‘Petherick’s Peril.” 
2d Prize, $250.—CHARLOTTE M. VAILE, Denver, Col. 
Title of story, ““Snow-bound in the Mountains.” 
Humorous, 
Ist Prize, $500.—F RANK R. Stockton, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Title of story, “An Unhistoric Page.” 
2d Prize, $260.—H. J. Apamson, Hartford, Conn. 
Title of story, “Hile Hardack’s Newfourdland 
Pup.” 
— - - +O 
WHAT THE TEACHER DID. 


Our grandfathers used to say of a man who was run- 
ning against his conscience while appearing to run 
with it, that he was “trying to beat the devil around a 
bush.” The result in such cases usually is that the 
man loses both his own respect and the esteem of those 
for whose sake the appearance was kept up. <A story 
told of an old teacher in Georgia brings out the loss 
one is apt to sustain by compromising with his sense 
of right and wrong. 

He was extravagantly fond of horse-racing, and on 
one occasion he was in sore perplexity what to do 
about his boys. His conscience forbade him to en- 
courage them to bet, or even to attend a coming race. 
He had also some fears that if he did, it might cost him 
his position. But he felt he must go himeelf, for he 
had bet largely on a favorite horse. So he comprom- 
ised with conscience by advising them not to go, in a 
style which stimulated their enthusiasm for the race. 

“Boys,” he said, as school was closing, “I suppose 
you know there is to be a horse-race in town to-mor- 
row. Now, boys, races are bad for young people; 
don’t you go to it. 

“But, boys, if you go, be sure not to bet. Betting is 
a shocking habit; whatever you do, don’t bet. 

“But, boys, if you do bet—mind what I tell you—if 
you do bet, be sure and bet on Abercrombie’s mare.” 

Though th boys reported at home that the teacher 
had talked to them strongly against horse-racing and 
betting, they saw through his thin device, and lost 
respect for his sincerity. They went to the horse-race, 
as might have been expected, and bet on it, but didn’t 
bet on Abercrombie’s mare. They had as little confi- 
dence in the teacher’s judgment as in his honesty. 


——~<or—__——__ 
TEA-DRINKING. 


The French officers who came over to assist our fa- 
thers in the war of independence soon discovered 
that a tea-party was the American method of showing 
hospitality. Tea-drinking was a novel experience to 
them, for they had been accustomed to drink black 
coffee, and to take tea only as a medicine. 

Several of them, soon after their arrival at New- 
port, R. I., took tea by invitation at the hospitable 
mansion of John Wanton. Though they did not rel- 
ish the beverage, yet their politeness forced them to 
swallow the contents of the often replenished cups. 

At last, one of them, dismayed at the flow of the 
capacious tea-urn, turned to Mrs. Wanton, and with a 
haiveté which caused her to smile, said,— 

“T sall vish to send dat servant toa very bad place 
for bringing me so much hot water to drink!” 

In Philadelphia there was a singular custom by 
which guests protected themselves from over-indul- 
gence in the cup that cheers. The Prince de Broglie 
refers to it in his diary, while narrating a visit he made, 
in the company of the French Minister, to Mrs. Mor- 
ris, the wife of the great financier of the Revolution. 
He wrote : 





For example: there is a difference even | of warm water. 


“He said to me, it is almost as ill-bred to refuse a 


for the mistress of the house to propose a fresh one 


| we wish for no more.” 





Companion Sent Free. 

To any one who subscribes in the months of 
November and December, and sends us $1.75, we 
will send the CompANiIon from the time the sub- 
scription is given, free to January Ist, 1885, and 





SERVED HIM RIGHT. 


There is material for half-a-dozen good sermons in 
the following anecdote. No one will question who 
was the true gentleman: On a Fort Wayne train ap- 
proaching Chicago there was a short-statured, straight- 
haired, copper-colored Indian, going back to the reser- 


| vation after a trip to the Indian school at Carlyle, Pa. 


He wore a nice suit of clothes, which fitted him badly, 
and a paper collar without any necktie. 


He attended strictly to his own business, and was 
unmolested until a young fellow came into the smok- 
ing-car from the sleeper. 

“An Indian, I guess,’ said the young man, as he 
lighted a cigarette. And then approaching the son of 
the piains, he attracted general attention by shouting, 
with strange gestures,— 

“Ugh, heap big Injun! 
See Great Father? 
Injun’s blood!” 

‘The copper-colored savage gazed at the young man a 
moment with an ill-concealed expression on his face, 
and then he said, with good pronunciation,— 

“You must have been reading dime novels, sir. I | 
am going back to my people in Montana, gee spend. | 
ing three years in the East at school. 
to do the same thing. No; Ido not drink whiskey. 
Where I live gentlemen do not carry whiskey flasks 
in their pockets.” 

The cigarette was not smoked out, and amid a gen- 
eral jaugh a much crestfallen young man retired to the 
sleeping-coach. 

—_—_—_—_——_<+@ > 


CHEAP LIGHT AND FUEL. 


There are not many places in the world where it 
costs nothing for heat and light. But that is the case 
at Creighton, near Pittsburgh, where a plate-glass man- 
ufacturing company has its plant. The gas-well is 
more valuable than the science of the owners, who say 
that the gas is “‘pure nitrogen,” when the fact is that 
nitrogen is totally uninflammable. Of course the gas 
is a hydro-carbon. 


Omaha! Sioux! Pawnee! 
Have drink fire-water? Warm 


Glass-factory and residences at Creighton are heated 
and lighted by natural gas. Gas was struck at one 
thousand two hundred feet in a five-inch bore. A tor- 
reut of gas bursts out with a force of two hundred and 
oe pounds to the square inch, and after three years 

owing with as much energy as ever. 

"The visitor sees no coal, no wood, no cinders, no 
ashes, no smoke. In the furnaces is a lurid, steady 
heat regulated by clock-work. No grimy stoker sweats 
his life away at furnace-doors, but instead a calm per- 
son with a stained-glass shield invites you to look at 
the glass through the open furnace-doors, where glares 
a heat sufficient to deter a modern Shadrach, Meshach 
and Abednego. 

Overhead gas-burners are ablaze in broad day, be- 
cause it is not worth while to take time to turn the 
burners off and on, as there is plenty of gas and to 
spare. In the residences a thumb-screw regulates the 
temperature to absolute perfection. 





CONSTANT WORK. 


The beadle of a Scotch church is an important per- 
son. He magnifies his office, especially when, preced- 
ing the minister, he marches up the pulpit stairs with 
the pulpit Bible under his arm. In a rural parish, 
where the beadle also served as the grave-digger, there 
was a vacancy in the office of beadle. The minister 
was avxious that a certain man should accept the situ- 
ation; but he, being regularly employed, was unwill- 
ing to accede to the pastor’s request. 





“Pll tak it,” said he, replying to the minister’s pres- 
sure, “if ye’ll gie me constant woucht” (work). 

“I canna promise that,” answered the minister, ‘‘for 
you would soon bury all the people in the parish.” 

“Weel,” replied the man, “I’ll no hae’d”’ (have it). 

Grave- digge rs, whose living depended upon their 
fees, often deplored the healthy state of the parish. 
One, a Highlander, used to complain that he ‘could 
hardly get snuff the way sae few folks were decin’.” 

A neighbor, meeting ‘the man’s wife, inquired how 
she was getting on. ‘*We’re shust no getting on weel,” 
she answered. ‘Hissel’s no at nae wark i’ the kirk. 

yard. Shust two or three bairns an’ ae auld wife deed 
x winter, an’ ye see there’s naething maist for howkin 
(digging) bairns’ graves. If naebody be dead an’ be 
buried afore next month, we'll no get nae taties for 
secd, deed no, this spring.” 


4 
BUYING HOME GOODS ABROAD. 


The following story from the Pall Mall Gazette re- 
calls the experience of a Boston man who went to buy 
some English music in Montreal, and while inspecting 
his purchases and telling his wife, at the hotel, of its 
wonderful cheapness, discovered that it was all printed 
and published in Boston: 


I do not know whether it is still the case, but twenty 
or thirty years ago Paris had a reputation for table 
cutlery as well as for stoves. One wealthy English 
family, at all events, would use no knives but those 
| sold at a particular shop in that gay capital; and as 
| often as a fresh supply was needed, the butler was 

commissioned to cross the channel for them. 
| On the occasion of his last visit, on arriving at the 
well-known shop, he was troubled to find a new name 
painted over it. He entered, however, and was recog- 
nized by one of the shopmen, who explained that the 
proprietor had lately died, and the business had of 
course changed hands. 

On making particular inquiries whether he could 
rely upon the goods being of identically the same 
quality he had been accustomed to procure, his mind 
was soon set at rest. 

“Oh yes, monsieur; I do assure you we sell nothing 
but of the best Sheffield make.” 





eS 


|. AN exchange puts it thus: “Lucy—your spring poem 
| is accepted, but its publication is indefinitely post- 
poned.”” 


A PAPER has this advertisement: ‘Two sisters want 


“I partook of most excellent tea, aud I should be | washing.” We fear thousande of brothers are in the 
even now still driuking it, if the Ambassador had not 


sume predicament. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
FOR OVERWORKED PROFESSIONAL MEN, 
Dr. CHAS. T. MITCHELL, Canandaigua, N. Y., says: “I 


(Adv. 





iam 
**Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are widely known 


| when the ceremony of the spoon has notified her that | as an admirable remedy for Bronchitis, Hoarseness, and 


Coughs. Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. (Adv, 
—_— _ + —_——— 

When your blood is in a low and impure condition, 

you should take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. [Ade, 








Crazy Patchwork, 107 designs,book for Kensington, Knit- 
ting, Crochet, 25c. J.C. Chadwick, 3 Hamilton P1.,Boston, 


lebrated Dover Egg Beater. Warranted to sat- 
CY isfy.By mail, 50c. Dover Stamping Co., Boston, Maen. 





OINS, STAMPS, 24-pp. catalogue and two Medals 
C 10c.W. F. Greany, $27 Drnunan St.,San ¥ rancisco,C ral 


ARE COINS WANTED. Send six cts. in stamps 
for coin catalogue, fe dates and prices paid. 
JOHN C. SCHAYE evonshire St., Boston. 


VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs,words and 
Music for 12c.; 100Horseshoe,Floral andBirdChromo 
Cards, lic. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass, 











PRANC’S ARTISTIC COPIES. 


PIECES FOR PATCHWORK. 75 
Pieces, nearly all different, of elegant Silks. 
and Velvets—makes a full yard—sent post- 


bald, a $1.00, The best one dollar pack- 
age putup. J. PATT EN, 38 W. l4th St, N. Y. 


| Sl LKS We will send 60 silk and satin pieces 4 
=. square, Prag stri pes = tigur Ss, no 
AND two alike, for $1 or 27 for Sa 


pkge. of on pieces for ie, ‘and etainp. 
SATINS 








HENEY SILK CoO., 
354 Whatley Ave., New Hav en, Conn, 


$6 to $ A DAY in your own 


town selling the 
Nickel Tidy Holder, Every family 
will buy them Sample and agents’ price 
list ont on receipt of 1c. in 2c. or le. stamps. 
ASSELBACH, Gen. Agent, Sandusky, O. 








ACQORDION SKIRT PLAITINGS, NEW 
dS, anv OVER EMBROIDERIES, AP- 
|BLigu oN Kin CES, and other eas 


IALTIES vane ‘KURSHEEDT MANUF 


I advise you | TuRING co., ‘New York City.” Send stamp for 3 


scriptive illustrations, Mention this paper. 








Beautiful Colorea designs of Flowers, 

Birds, Animals, etc., printed on burlap, 

B® (cloth), to be wor ked in rags, yarn, etc. 

Wholesale and retail. Large discount to dealers. Send 

to | for catalogue. 

GEO. R, AND EWS, Biddeford, Me, 

ON RECEI Pp of Three Two-cent Post- 

age Seats we will mail 

to any address a Set (4) Large Floral Cards, 452 x 634 

inches. The Handsomest Floral C an “ Printed. 

ROWN CHEMICAL (¢ 

Mention this Paper. ‘aa Md. 
D. NEEDHAWM’S SONS’ 

Clov er Blossoms | 





Heat Blood Purifier ‘hae wn, Cures 
Cc ancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum,Rheumatism, 
Dy psia, Constipation, Piles, &c. Send for 
Cire ar. 157 Dearborn a Chicago. 


ALLEGRAND Meg aAMES 
Niu Bic AL GAME, 
A Charming Pastime and Useful Study combined. 
Teaches notes, rests, keys, &c. Aids in studying Music. 
Easily learne 50 cents, by mail; postal note 
W. L. HOFER, Manhattan, Kansas. 


j | How to Out and Curl Langtry Bangs. | 








) Pinching Lron, posta to any address. Catalogue | 
of Hair Goods and Full Instructions FREE, 


Address J. RATHGEBER, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


B OY Send us 10 cents and we 
will send you a RUSSIA 
LEATHER PENCIL POCKET to hold 
2pens. One to hold 3 pens for 15 cents, 
and our special terms to agents. Every 
Man and Boy wants one,and we want 
agents everywhere 
LAPHAM & BOGART, 3 John St., N.Y. 


“Horlick’s Food for Infants has sav ved 
many lives,” writes R. V. Tooker, M.D. 


b 











druggists. Price 40 and 
75 cts. Sent by mail for 
amount in stamps. 

G2 Book sent free. 
HORLICK’S FOOD co. Racine, Wis. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


And STEREOPTICONS, all prices. Views illus- 
trating every subject for Pubic xhibitions, etc. 
t@A profitable business for a man with a small capi- 








tal. Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 136-page 
C eS $ 1 Mfg. Optician, 
49 Nassau Street, New York. 





COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


and Tricycles. 
The Popular Steeds for Business and 


easure, 

Send stamp for en (36 page) 

‘atalogu 
THE POPE PEC 

597 W. gee St., BOSTON, bs ‘ABS. 











 PAINTING—EMBROIDERY. 


WE TRY TO MAKE OUR GOODS PERFECT. | 


To avoid knots, we reject many short ends of sewing 


| silk which ordinarily would be tied on, and wound on the 
think ita grand restorer of brain force or nervous en- | 


spool. What shall we do with this Waste Silk? 
We conclude to give it away. We will send ONE 
OUNCE by mail, to any one who asks for it. Send us 
your post office address. State whether you wish black 
or assorted colors; and enclose a postage stamp. 


JOHN D. CUTTER & CO., 
44 4 East ) 14th St., Union Square, New ¥ York Cc ity. 


CLASSIC JUVENILES. 


AMERICAN HISTORIES FOR YOUTH 
By JACOB ABBOTT. Eight volumes. l2mo.. "$10.00 
THE ROLLO BOOKS. Fourteen vols. 16mo. 14.00 
rae JONAS BOOKS. Six volumes, I6mo... 6.00 
HE LUCY BOOKS. Six volumes. I6mo..... 6.00 
que ST STORIES, 4 vols. Illustrated. l6mo. 5.00 
JUNO STORIES, 4 vols. Illustrated. I6mo.. 5.00 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York, 


pit 99 Reversible Collars and Cuffs. 
ANGELO, RAPHAEL, 

CA, ED ; 
, wrong side. Ten for 25 


Ree seeming style Muriiio. 

Several webs « ‘ine 
Cts. at stores, 0 i try. Two Gold_ Medals 
awarded at M. C. M. ‘A. fair, ‘Boston, 1881, Collar and 


Muslin, starched together 

form the FABRIC, Pol- 
pair cuffs any size, post paid for SIX cts. Circulars free. 
Reversible Collar 1005 Factory Cambridge, Mass, 

















Collars and Cutts 








ished both sides. I 


THE ART INTERCHANGE. $3 A YEAR. 
A fortnightly journal, illustrated, gives practical in- 
struction in painting upon china, silk, and all other ma- 








terials, crayon drawing, pastel, hammering brass, and 
in all kinds of embroidery. Hundreds of patterns for 
all kinds art_work are given yearly. Full page de- 





signs in color (Flowers and Figures) with each alter- 
nate issue. Large Lilustrated og flag nts with every 
number. Sample copy, with full-page colored de- 
sign, 15 cts, ‘Address ty ILLIAM W 2 ety ICK 
140 Nassau St., w York, 


pRY Goons 


By MAIL or EXPRESS. 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, CLOAKS, 
Shawls, Hosiery, Laces, Embroider. 
ies, and everything in Dry Goods and 
Ready-made Garments, for Ladies, Infants and 
ney pa He ol 8 trnishing Goods, N ppesiery, 
Fancy Articl SAMPL . S and GUE 
FREE on anplication. C OOPER & GON ak DD 9th 
and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 
¢2"Please say where you saw this advertisement, 


















4 ( Send 50c. for an L. B. Frizzing Iron or a Montague | 


Chicago,1ll. Sold by ail | 


Represcatatiy es of Professional 
Base Ball in America. A hand- 
somely rae signed and very attractive 
engraving, size 22x28 in., on heav. 
paper, suitable so framing. excel- 
f ont likenesses of the following <a 


known base ball men are shown: 


G. Mills, Pres’t National League; N. 
E.Young, Sec’y; Harry Wright, A.G. 
Spalding. ‘Anson, Start, Snyder, Ew- 
ing, Morrill, Keefe, Brouthers, Deas- 

ley, Stovey, Whitney, Bennetts, 
Hecker. Mailed, postpaid, upon 


receipt of 50 


nts. 
A. G, Spalding & Bros,.} $3 Maras. ota2 Chicago. 


J Manual of Fancy Work. 500 
Illustrations, and full descrip- 
tion of all kinds of useful and 

-.. 50c. 





ornamental articles, . 
| Manual of Embroidery and Stamping, How te 
| make the stitches, stamp (dry and indelible), how 
| _ to make black and white stampin, paint, Ce 
| Handbooks of Knitting aaa Crochet, 20c. 
|New Stitches for y Patchwork, Ten 
9-inch blocks, with instrue Rone: 25e. 
| Kensington Embroidery. C ontaining correct 
colors and shades used in embroidering all flowers 
and leaves; how to finish baad and wash Fancy 
tonal _ ere Cc. 
1 six books for y $1.25. ¢ ‘atalogues of 
nei ‘eT. yatterns, i, jals, etc.,free. Address, 
if Franklin St., Boston, _Mass. 












4 inches long. 
Nickel-Plated Gat Pins, No, 4, Made by Con- 
SOLIDATED SAFETY PIN Co., New York. 6 Pins for % 
cts.in postage stamps, or ask your store keeper for nen. 








SHOPPING BY MAIL, 


we fc have prestly enlarged our MATT. ORDER DE- 

, and through it SHOPPING BY 

MAIL is rendered easier, and is often more satisfactory 
than selecting personally in the store, 


Stock in Every Department Now Complete, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS A SPECIALTY. 


Samples, order forms and envelopes sent free, 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 


OF 23d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 




















Price of Book Rack, 
50 cts., when purchased sep- 
Pr) arate from these Book Offers. 
x Postage and packing, 35 cts, 
additional, 





Five Great Christmas Book Offers. 


Good only to Jan. 1, 1885. 
worth of Books at Publisher's 
$6 prices, for only $25.60 
armen aan erm at se a 
We shall make no other combination Book offer be- 


fore the holidays. Fora full description of these books 
see page 410 of the PREMIUM LIST of Oct, 30, 1 


Christmas Book Offer, No. 1. 

Dickens’ Works, complete, 15 vols., 15,500 pages, 
180 full-page illus’ rations. Publisher’s price, - 50, Our 
price, with Rack as shown in cut, only $9.75. 


Christmas Book Offer, No. 2. 
Thackeray’s Works, complete, 10 vols., 8.672 
pages, 325 full-page illustrations, *ublisher’s price, $15. 

oS price, only $7.85. With this offer we shall give 

free until Jan. 1, 1885, Longfellow, red line, gilt edges, 

318 pages, and Whittier, red line, gilt edges, 372 pages. 


Christmas Book Offer, No. 3. 

Washington Irving’s Complete Works, (ex- 
cept Life of qaghington). 3 large a 2,000 _pages. 
Usual price. $10.00. Dickens’ b A 8 and Rack, 
as described above, all for only $13.7 


Christmas Book Offer, No. 4. 

George Eliot’s Complete Works,8 vols.., 4, at pe. 
Publisher's price. $10. Our pesos. only 5. 75. With this 
offer we shall give free until Jan. 1, 188, Longfellow 
and Whittier, red line and gilt edges s,as described 
above. 


Greatest Offer of All, No. 5. 

This offer includes Dickens, Thackeray, Irvin 
Sliot, Longfellow, Whittier and Book Rac 
38 vols., nicely powad about 3.000 pages, several hundred 
illustrations. lisher’s price, $62. Our price to Jan. 

1, 1885, only 25.60. 

NOTICE. As these books are nicely bound, they 
must be packed in a Case to insure safe delivery. Our 
charge tort this packing is 25 cents, which please re- 
member to forward in addition to price of the offer you 
select. We deliver to the oy eee oe eet Co. at no 

rge, PE AS 
Cartier cane 41 Temple Place, Boston, 




































































































































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





NOV. 13, 1884. 






























For the Companion. 
GOD’S THREE ANGELS. 


Old and weary and worn and faint, 

Making no moaning and no complaint, 

With a face so furrowed and eyes so sad, 

You questioned if ever her heart was glad, 

With a heavy bundle, faded and brown, 

’Neath the cool lawn’s trees sat the wanderer down. 


The broad — led to a palace grand, 
Like to those In her father-land; 

Marble pillars of faultless white 
Spirit-like in the failing light; 

Frosted lace through the windows gleams, 
And three small faces like tender dreams, 


- 





“Poor old woman! ” says May, sweet sprite, 
“See her hair, it is silver white! 

See her clothes! they are scant and thin— 
Why won't Bridget go let her in? 

Come, pet Bertie and Lily, too, 

Let us go ask her what we can do.” 


Tears fall fast neath the locks of gray, 

Looking to heaven she seems to pray; 

Looking down—are God’s angels come 

In loving mercy to take her home? 

Three such beautiful angels! oh! 

Where did they come through the sunset’s glow? 


“What's oo crying for? hasn’t 00 dot 

Any small chillens, like me an’ Tot?” 

Asks sweet Lily, whose eyes so blue 

Show the heaven-light streaming through. 
“Sha’n’t we kiss 00 to make oo sing? 
Kisses is dood for everything.” 


“Yes, would you like it?” asks dark-eyed May, 
Speaking low in her serious way ; 

“Mamma says if she ever is sad, 

Just our kissing her makes her glad— 

Lily shall kiss you twice, and Pet; 

You may have as many as you can get.” 


As rose-leaves fall on the earth-frosts cold 
Fell those pure red lips on the forehead old; 
Over the cheeks and the wrinkles and tear 

God's love rained down the channels of years. 

“O angels! O angels! your kisses,” she said, 
“Have lifted my heart and my hope from the dead,” 











And so she wandered her weary way 

Cheerful and happy from day to day— 

Feeling always on brow and eheek 

A new-born innocence, childish-weak, 

Yet sweet and strong as it fell within, 

Like the touch of Christ on the stain of sin. 
Mrs. DENISON. 

————_—_— or - 


For the Companion, 


READY. 


Colonel Dash, who had been long in India and 
distinguished himself during the mutiny, was 
noted for his modesty and gentle manners. He 
was a Scotch Episcopalian, but though deeply 


religious, his retiring disposition made him a 
quiet, unobtrusive Christian, one who seldom 


spoke on the subject of religion. 

Being an ardent sportsman, he started alone in 
the month of February for ten days’ shooting in 
the jungle. One night, when the air was still 
and the full moon shone in a cloudless sky, he sat 
outside of his tent to observe the strange shadows 
and the weird gloom of the forest. His thoughts 
wandered over his past life, and then on to the 
future beyond earth. 

So absorbed had he become that not till he shiv- 
ered did he think of the danger of exposing him- 
self to the night air of the jungle. With an 
aching head and limbs he sought his bed, and a 
day later returned to his regiment with the deadly 
fever upon him. 

When the fever was at its height, the surgeons 
met in consultation. It was of the most intense 
form, and they could do nothing to save him. 
Seeing their anxious looks, the sick officer asked 
if he was in danger and likely to die. On being 
told that there seemed to be no probability of his 
recovery, he said,— 

“Thank you! I feel that there is danger. I 
should prefer to live if it were God’s will, that I 
might see again my dear ones in Scotland. But I 
have no fear of death. I wish to write a few 
lines to my wife; after that to sce the chaplain 
and partake of the sacrament.” 

The letter was written and then the chaplain 
entered the room, prepared to administer to the 
dying man his last communion. 

“I thank God,” said he, taking the chaplain’s 
hand, “for having given me pious parents, who 
taught me by precept and example so to live that, 
when the end came, I should not fear to die. 

“I have prayed from my youth up to be enabled 
to live a Christian life, and for years have sought 
to govern my thoughts and my acts by the pre- 
cepts and example of the Son of God, in whom is 
my hope and trust. I have looked always to the 
probability of sudden death, and now that it is 
near, I am ready.” 

So weak was the dying Christian soldier, that 
both the doctor and the chaplain were afraid to 
raise him up, and the broken bread was given to 
him as he lay in bed. 

But the dying man, when the chaplain was 
about to administer the cup to him, begged that 
he might be raised up. 

“I would receive it reverently,” he said. 

“Drink this in remembrance of that Christ, 
whom you have loved and who gave Himself for 
you and for all men,” said the chaplain. 

He touched it reverently with his lips and passed 
away. 


+e — 


A Sa.ute.—War is often relieved of its bru- 
tality by deeds of chivalry. In a cavalry skir- 
mish, during our civil conflict, the opposing cap- 
tains met for the first time since leaving college, 
where they had been classmates and friends. As 





moment each raised his cap and wheeled his horse 
in an opposite direction. 

Military annals record many instances of chiv- 
alrous feeling between enemies, but they mention 
nothing more manly than the salute given on the 
| battle-field to an English colonel by a French offi- 
cer. 

In a charge of cavalry, the Frenchman, seeing 
the English commander, dashed at him, sword in 
hand. Just in time he noticed that the English- 
man had but one arm. Quick as a flash of light- 
ning, be brought down his sword into a salute, 
and passed on. 





——or—__—_—_ 


OUR FRENCH ALLIES, 


Perhaps the most singular compliment that a mili- 
tary commander ever received was that paid to Count 
Rochambeau by members of the Society of Friends. 
While on their march to Yorktown, our French allies 
halted at Philadelphia, where they made such a favor- 
able impression that a deputation from the Friends of 
that city waited on the Count, and the eldest of them 
said: “General, it is not for thy military qualities that 
we come to make thee this visit. We make no account 
of talents for war; but thou art the friend of man, and 
thy army lives in perfect order and discipline. It is 
this that leads us to pay thee our respects.” 





The compliment was deserved. During the long 
| march from Providence to Yorktown not a Frenchman 
| took an apple or a peach from an orchard, without 
| first obtaining permission of the owner. It was given 
| out in general orders that if a Frenchman should have 
a dispute with an American, the Frenchman should 
be punished whether he was in the right or in the 
wrong. In fact, the march was so well-conducted 
that a newspaper of that period says: “It is with great 
pleasure, we assure our readers, that not a single disa- 
greeable circumstance has taken place.” 

In Connecticut the people vied with each other in 
furnishing the Frenchmen with refreshments. One 
farmer treated them with a liberal supply of apples 
jand eight barrels of new cider. Other farmers sent 
their teams to help draw the delayed tent equipages 
and welcomed the weary oflicers to their homes. 

One night, while going to the conference with Wash- 
ington at Hartford, which led to the march, Rocham- 
beau’s carriage broke down. An aide-de-camp was 
sent a mile distant for a wheelwright, who being sick 
with a fever, answered that a hatful of guineas would 
not tempt him to work in the night. On being told that 
| the carriage contained the French general on his way 
to confer with Washington, he immediately replied,— 

“As it is a public service, your carriage shall be 
ready for you at six o’clock to-morrow morning.” He 
kept his word. 

But the Count records in his diary: “It is not my 
intention to create the impression that all Americans 
are like this good wheelwright.’”” A member of Ro- 
chambeau’s military family, Count Ferren, also saw 
that all Americans were not patriots. In his letters to 
his father he speaks of the people as covetous and 
fleecing the French in their dealings with them. 
“There are some estimable people among them,” he 
adds; ‘‘many are noble and generous.” 

Even ofticials of the American army imposed upon 
the officers of our allies, when they transacted business 
with them. One French officer was settling with a 
continental commissary, who had presented him with 
an exorbitant bill. The Frenchman opened a bag of 
gold, and, having counted out most of its contents, 
said, with just sarcasm,— 

“You may as well take de whole. You sharge for 
de handle of de broom; den you sharge for de brush; 
den you sharge for de twine dat ties it; and den you 
sharge for de broom!” 

When it was decided that no further service would 
be required of our allies, they broke their camp on the 
Hudson River to march to Boston, whence to embark 
for the West Indies. An event then occurred which 
illustrated the covetous side of the unpatriotic Ameri- 
cans. 

As Count Rochambeau, at the head of his columns, 
was about to give the order to march, a constable 
tapped him on the shoulder, and showing him a paper, 
said,— 

“In the name of the law, you are my prisoner.” 
Several of the general’s staff were excited at this in- 
dignity; but he, restraining them with a sign, said, 
with a smile to the constable,— 

“Take me away with you, if you can.” 

“No,” answered the constable, “I have done my 
duty, and your Excellency may proceed on your march, 
if you wish to defy justice. Some of your soldiers 
have cut down several trees and burnt them for fuel. 
The owner claims payment, and has obtained a warrant 
against you which I have come to execute.” 

‘The count ordered an officer to pay what should be 
considered fair, and the arrested general began his 
march. ‘The owner of the trees demanded three thou- 
sand dollars as compensation, but arbitrators fixed the 
amount at four hundred and condemned him to pay 
the costs. 

In proof of the fact that history repeats itself, it is 
well-known that while New York troops were march- 
ing through Pennsylvania, to defend that State from a 
Confederate raid, a number of farmers presented bills 
for water drank by the thirsty men. 

—_—_—_$§——<<@)»—— 


WHAT FOLLOWED. 


Many a boy has had grave reason to regret having 
given way to bad temper ora fit of passion. So has 
many aman. It is the wise boy and man who learns 
to restrain his anger. During the Crimean War a 
number of Tartars, with their bullock-carts, were 
pressed into the British transport service. Asa rule 
they were kindly treated, but occasionally an irritated 
soldier would roughly handle a Tartar who had failed 
to understand an order. One day, as Dr. Munro, a 
regimental surgeon, was standing near a hospital tent, 
a Tartar boy ran towards him, pursued by a soldier 
brandishing a large stick. The Tartar threw himself 
on the ground before the surgeon and clasped his 
knees, just in time to escape a blow from his pursuer’s 
stick. The soldier, forgetting in a frenzy of rage the 
presence of an officer, seized the lad by the throat, 
and threatened, with an oath, to kill him. 


Ata word from the doctor, several soldiers secured 
the madman, who, struggling with them, shouted to 
the poor Tartar, from whose nose and mouth the blood 
was flowing,— 

“If [catch you, I'll kill you!” 

“You are a coward,” said the indignant surgeon, 
“to strike a boy who does not understand you! If 
you don’t curb your temper, you'll murder some one 
yet and be hanged for it.’ 

“T don’t care!” answered the man, savagely, as he 
was led away to the guard-tent. 

One day, a year after, the surgeon was called to see 
a soldier who had been killed ina fight with a com- 
rade, He went, and close by the dead man saw stand- 
ing a prisoner, the very man whom he had warned to 
curb his temper. 

At his trial, on the charge of murder, the surgeon 
appeared to testify as to the cause of death. As he 
entered the hut, where the court-martial was assem- 
bled, his eye fell on the prisoner. 

His trembling limbs, his bent body, the pale face, 
the clenched teeth, and the twitching lips showed that 
the poor wretch was a coward after all. When he 





they das’:od on cach recognized the other. In al heard the doctor's voice, he cast a wild, imploring 





look from his bloodshot eyes, as if to ask him to be 
merciful. 

The doctor stated that he found no marks of vio- 
lence on the dead man’s body; but the heart and large 
artery close to it were so distended that any powerful 
emotion might have arrested the action of the one or 
caused a rupture of the other, and so sudden death. 

The surgeon’s opinion was that the sudden cessation 
of the action of the diseased heart had been the imme- 
diate cause of death, and that a fit of anger, followed 
by powerful bodily exertion, had been the remote 
cause. 

As he turned to leave the hut, the wretched prisoner 
stood erect, and through his tears cast a look of grati- 
tude upon him. The doctor’s evidence had saved his 
life, and would have cleared him but for four words the 
prisoner himself had spoken. 

Before the trial, as he was being marched to the 
guard-room from the scene of the struggle, one of the 
escort said to him,— 

“T am afraid you’ve killed him.” 

“T hope 1 have!’ answered the brutal man. 

The court found him “not guilty of murder, but 
guilty of culpable homicide.” He was sent home to 
undergo twenty-one years of penal servitude. 

Sixteen years after, the doctor received a letter from 
a prison official stating that one of the convicts often 
spoke of the surgeon with gratitude. The letter con- 
tained a message from the prisoner, saying that be 
was a changed man and could now control his temper. 





For the Companion. 
A DREAM OF A ROYAL GRIEVANCE, 


Once in my dreams I was a king 
Great, powerful and adored, 
Wise in the council, gay in hall, 
And mighty with the sword. 

But as it happens among kings 
And smaller folks than they, 
There was a bitter in my cup, 
A shadow on my day. 
Fate had decreed that if I smiled 
I'd be my people's scoff,— 
That if I dared to seratch myself 
My crown would topple off,— 
That if a servant or a friend 
Should scratch me in my stead, 
Worse doom would fall with double strength 
On my devoted head, 
Great were my sufferings! 
Diminish’d one by one, 
I thought myself the veriest wretch 
That crawl'd beneath the sun, 
At length I cried, “I'll be no king, 
At penalty like this,” 
I laugii’d, I scrateh’d, and woke once more 
To liberty and bliss! 
CHARLES MACKAY. 


+o —— 
PULLED OUT OF THE GROUND. 


One can imagine the excitement and anxiety of the 
parents of the little one who experienced the thrilling 
adventure and escape related below,—and their solemn 
resolve (when it was almost too late) never again to 
leave a deep hole uncovered for a child to fall in. The 
trick of lifting little children by their heads, which is 
thought funny by some mistaken people, is only justi- 
fiable as a last resort in peril,—as here,—and the man 
who performed it so patiently and skilfully, and saved 
a young life, is worthy of all praise. A farmer near 
Thamesville, Ont., in endeavoring to procure water, 
drilled at several points holes in the ground a foot in 
diameter and of various depths, filling each up before 
another was commenced, as soon as it was evident that 
water was not there. - 


All my joys 


The last one drilled was sunk fifty feet. Into this hole 
came water, and after a time it was partly filled with 
water and mud, the latter reduced to a soft consistency 
by the former. 

The family had a little two-year-old boy playing 
about the dooryards, but suddenly the baby was missed. 
Calling him and hunting for him proved futile, until 
the father thought of the hole twelve inches in diame- 
ter. 

As a last resort, without really thinking the child 
was there, he looked into the hole, but of course could 
see nothing. While doing so, however, he thought he 
heard the child’s voice, and after several moments of 
anxious listening, became satisfied that he was at the 
bottom, at least twenty-five feet below the surface, in 
a space of such small circumference that the possibili- 
ty of rescue was a problem. 

The neighbors were appealed to for suggestions. 
Among others it was proposed to dig down to the lit- 
tle one, but it would take two or three days, said one, 
and the child might die meantime, while another called 
attention to the prospect of smothering or killing the 
child by clods falling upon him. 

Finally, a colored man came up, and was informed 
of the catastrophe and dilemma. He asked for a mir- 
ror, and holding it above the hole, gazed into it and 
saw the reflection of the child atthe bottom. From 
the baby’s position, he had evidently stepped into the 
hole, and with his clothing had filled it so full as to 
sink gradually, the air below offering resistance enough 
to prevent any injuriously swift descent. 

The colored man next asked for a rope, on the end 
of which he made a loop large enough to go over the 
child’s head. Then he procured wooden strips which 
he fastened strongly together, until he had one strip 
twenty-five feet or more in length. He dropped the 
rope down the hole and lowered the wooden strip. 

While another person held the mirror above, the 
colored man kneit by the opening, and taking his bear- 
ings by frequent observations in the mirror, worked 
faithfully to place the loop over the head of the little 
one. 

Meantime a physician had been sent for, that he 
might be at hand in case of need. The colored man 
tried again and again to get the loop over the back of 
the child’s head and around under his nose. The pres- 
sure against his nose caused the little one to throw his 
head back as far as possible, thus bringing the weight 
principally on the back of the head, and in this posi- 
tion he was pulled upto the surface. The doctor ex- 
amined him and found him little the worse for his 
remarkable experience, and he was then returned to 
his overjoyed parents and a proper guard placod about 
the mouth of the hole. 





RODE THE PIG. 


Perhaps no lady ever did celebrate her honeymoon 
by taking such a ride as is described in this sketch by 
the Boston Globe, but it is good enough to be true. A 
famous naturalist travelling in the same country once 
rode an alligator, 80 we are told, but a wild hog is still 
less adapted than the reptile to be a beast of burden. 
Deacon Jones’s daughter Lydia said to her mother one 
day that the deacon had declared she once rode a pig. 


“Now, James,” said Mrs. Jones. ‘You ought to be 
ashamed.” 

“Yes, I ought to have been ashamed,” said the dea- 
con, laughing, “‘when I saw _ on the pig, a-holding 
on to his tail, and he a-squealing.” 

“O mother!” said the girl, “now you must tell us.” 

“T won't do it,” said Mrs. Jones. 

“Wall, I will, then,” said the deacon. “You see, 
girls, we were on our weddin’ tower. It was winter, 
and we went down to Jacksonville, Florida. One day 
your mother went out to walk alone. She said she was 
going to get some oranges, or something. 

“She was going through the street, and in turning a 
corner, she came face to face with one of those big, 
lank, raw-boned hogs, that run wild in them regions, 
and pick up a livin’ on ground-nuts and such things. 

“Your mother stopped, and then dodged to go by 





by. Then she dodged the other way and the pig he 
dodged the other way; an’ so they kept dodgin’ back 
and forwards, for some minutes. 

“By-and-by the pig he got tired of that movement 
and he made a bolt for the middle course, and that 
course happened to be between your mother’s feet, 
—— of course, and she fell face-down, on the pig’s 

ack. 
“I don’t know which was the most frightened, your 
mother or the pig. All she could do was to hold on to 
the pig’s tail and scream, and all the pig could do was 
to run and squeal. I was out looking for her and the 
first glimpse I caught of her she was coming at a flying 
speed on the Hoyts back. She didn’t stop for ceremony, 
but went right by. The pig ran towards the woods, 
and your mother rolled off, when she got tired, and 
— on the grass, and fortunately was not hurt a 
it.’ 

“How sweet you must have looked, ma,” said Mar- 
tha. But “ma” had fled. 


~~ 
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SAVED BY A SKYE TERRIER. 


There is a curious mingling of honor and degrada. 
tion in the popular estimation of dogs. In one partic. 
ular, at least, their family name is a synonym of virtue 
and a type to be imitated by us all, but when being 
called ‘‘a dog” disgraces and insults a man it is the bad 
dogs for whose sake the good ones have to suffer. 
Here is astory of a good dog, and a good word for 
dogs in general, by the Hartford (Ct.) Sunday Jour- 
nal: 


To those who are never satisfied at certain seasons 
of the year, unless there is an indiscriminate slaughter 
of dogs, the narrative of a New York merchant, living 
in the adjoining State of New Jersey, presents an un- 
answerable argument of the sagacity and faithfulness 
of this branch of the brute creation. The gentleman 
was the owner of a skye terrier, which for several 
years had been a household pet and at night slept on 
the foot of his bed. 

One night he was awakened from a sound sleep by 
the faithful little creature, whom he found had climbed 
upon his breast and was licking his face, whining pit- 
eously. Surmising that something was wrong, from 
the earnestness of the dog, he arose and taking his re- 
volver stepped out into the hall, and at once heard bur- 
glars moving inthe house. Being disturbed in their 
operations, they quickly left, but failed to get out of 
reach before two shots were fired at them, one of which 
it was thought hit one of the men. 

The gentleman then discovered that the miscreants 
had set fire to hisdwelling. He barely escaped, scarcely 
saving anything, and, indeed, barely rescued his wife. 
Had it not been for the warning of this family pet, 
probably not a soul in the dwelling would have es. 
caped suffocation. The only casualty was the burning 
of the poor little dog, which, being blind, could not 
find its way out, and the master could not save it, 
though risking his life to do so. 

Who will say that dogs should be indiscriminately 
condemned ? 


_ 
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SNEEZING IN CHURCH. 


The manner in which one sneezes is purely a matter 
of habit. Some people delight in making the process 
as boisterous as possible, and when they have acquired 
that habit, a sneeze without a shout is stifled and un- 
satisfactory. On the other hand, we know a lady who, 
when a school-girl, used to shut and cover her mouth 
and pinch her nostrils with her right hand when about 
to sneeze, in order not to disturb the school. She has 
always done so since, and her sneeze is absolutely 
noiseless. Yet she declares that she enjoys a sneeze 
as much as any one. The person who sneezed in the 
following fancy sketch, from the Detroit Free Press, 
must have been one of the former class: 

Did you ever sneeze inchurch? Ever have a feel- 
ing go all over you with a creepy sensation, and some- 
thing tickle the inside of your nose, as if a fly were 
creeping up, and then make the alarming discovery 
that you are going to sneeze in the most solemn part 
of the sermon? Now the tickling has got into your 
ear and the roof of your mouth. You start, you move, 
and seem to feel it all over you—ach—ach—ch—ch— 
The minister pauses; there is a silence that is pain- 
ful. It’s coming. Arms and legs are extended; the 
roof may fly off the meeting-house, or off of your 
head. 

“ Ach-ch-chew !”” 

It is over; you are all shaken up, and so is the con- 
gregation. Nobody ever sneezed just once. From 
two to three is the orthodox number of sneezes, just 
as misfortunes never come alone. You remember the 
story your father used to tell of the old gentleman 
who, worn out with a repetition of sneezes, cried out 
to himself,— 

“Go on! sneeze away, sneeze your head off if you 
want to; I don’t care.” 


GEOLOGICAL CHANGES. 


It is a great mistake to suppose that the earth is less 
subject to changes of its surface now than it has been 
in the past. We sce about us the accumulated results 
of countless ages of the activity of internal ana exter- 
nal forces—volcanoes, tides, winds and rains; but are 
apt to forget that these agencies are still at work, and 
ages hence will have transformed the earth’s surface 
still further. Many changes have occurred within the 
brief period covered by human history. 

The Japanese say that the great volcanic peak of 
Fusiyama rose suddenly out of the earth. 

In 1759 the volcano of Jorullo in Mexico rose in one 
night out of a cultivated plain. In 1881 a volcanic hill 
rose suddenly out of the middle of Lake Hopango, San 
Salvador; but in these and similar cases the upheaval 
was accompanied by volcanic action and earthquakes. 

But Algiers is having a new experience. The moun 
tain of Naiba, which is about twice as high as the 
Crow’s Nest on the Hudson, is gradually descending 
into the bosom of the earth, a deep excavation being 
formed all around it as it settles. There is no volcanic 
action accompanying it apparently. The mountain 
seems to be gradually losing its subterranean props. 


—_——___+~@>—__—_ 
NOVEL WEARING APPAREL. 

It is said that a man in Liskeard, Cornwall, has 
made for himself a complete outer dress, from hat to 
boots, out of rat skins. He was three and a half years 
collecting the material. Possibly he might have em- 
ployed his time more usefully. 





He made the dress entirely himself, consisting of 
hat, neckerchief, coat, trousers, cape, gaiters and 
shoes. The number of rats required to complete the 
suit was six hundred and seventy, and the — when 
thus dressed appears exactly like one of the Esqui- 
maux as described by Ross. 

The cape is composed of the pieces of skins imme- 
diately around the tails, containing about six hundred 
tails. 

A lady of Glasgow had a pair of shoes of exquisite 
workmanship, the upper parts of which were made of 
the skins of rats. The leather was exceedingly smooth, 
and as soft as the finest kid, and appeared stout and 
firm. It took no less than six skins to make the pair 
of shoes, as the back of the skin is the only part strong 
enough for use. 
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“WE must draw the line somewhere,” remarked the 
washerwoman on Monday morning, “and I guess the 


the pig. Just then the pig dodged, and she didn’t get | back yard is the best place.” 
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For the Companion. 


SONG OF THE SNOW-FLAKES. 


Swift and light, swift and light, 
Falling, falling, falling! 
It seems as though the flakes of snow 
Were cheerily, cheerily calling— 
“Girls and boys, one and all, 
Tis for you, to-day, we fall. 


“Oh, the frolic, oh, the fun 
We will have together, 
When the sun, the golden sun, 
Gives us pleasant weather! 
Girls and boys, do not frown, 
For the clouds send us down! 


“Sliding down and running up— 
Oh, the fun and laughter! 
Don’t you know, little folks, 
That is what we’re after? 
Girls and boys, shout with glee, 
Soon the merry sport we’ll see. 


Dinah cuddled and comforted him, and pro- 
| duced a cooky, which had to be withdrawn at 
once, however, as it interfered with business. 

Then the artist rang a little bell to fix Zeek’s 
attention. Instantly his ear for music was awake, 
and the happiest of expressions beamed through 
his tears. 

The camera was adjusted to make the most of 
the favorable moment. All things were ready, 
Dinah and Pompey watching every movement 
with the liveliest curiosity. The black cloth was 
drawn away, Zeek still kept in position by an oc- 
casional tinkle, tinkle. 

Dinah had been very anxious from the first to 
know what was hidden behind the cloth, in that 
“little barrel.” She pulled at Pompey’s jacket. 

“Say, Pomp!” 

A wink and a gesture, and both stole softly up, 
and peeped into the tube. But before they had 
had time to see anything, and little dreaming that 
they in any way interfered with Zeek’s “likeness,” 
each was caught by the hair and dragged vigor- 
ously away. 

“You young rascals!” cried the artist; “what 
are you peeking in there for? You’ve spoiled it 
all.” 

“Pomp, Dine, can’t ye behave in company ?” 
said the mother, reproachfully, though not in the 
least understanding how they had offended. In- 











“Here we come, here we come, 
Joy and gladness bringing; 
Don’t you hear the little song 
We are softly singing ?— 
Girls and boys, one and all, 
*Tis for you, to-day, we fall!” 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 
— <~<@>—__—__ 





bor wie Cuaipauion, 


BABY ZEEK’S LIKENESS. 


Dinah and Pompey were both awake long be- 
fore daylight that morning. 

It was to be an eventful day to the whole family 
in the cabin, for Zeek, the baby, was to have his 
picture taken. 

Grandfather had been looking forward to being 
one of the party, and it was planned that he should 
hold little Zeek in his lap, thus getting both like- 
nesses together—“three generations all in one,” 
he said. 

But his rheumatism had been so bad for some 
days past that he could scarcely hobble, and in 
consequence he felt very cross. 

He poked Pompey’s little bare ankles every 
time he ventured within range, with a “get up,” 
and “stir about,” and “be spry,” which interfered 
greatly with Pompey’s pleasant anticipations. 

Dinah kept well out of reach, and busied her- 
self with getting Zeek’s best clothes from the bu- 
reau drawer, to see if they were in proper repair, 
and with kinking up anew her own little bristling 

braids. 

Billy and Cicero were the only serene ones. 
They had had their ears boxed at the very outset, 
and told they could not go, and so they made 
themselves happy in eating their breakfasts and 
in the general distress of the others. 

Zeek was squeezed into a little white dress which 
he had entirely outgrown. 

Dinah brushed, over and over again, the black 
fuzz on his head, but it was so springy noone could 
detect any improvement after all her labor. 

Grandfather Pete grew more and more irritable 
as the preparations progressed, and he realized 
how important an opportunity he was losing. He 
reached over and gave the unoffending Dinah so 
sharp a rap over her knuckles with his stick, that 
she curled her arm up over her face and cried pit- 
eously. As soon as he saw there were real tears 
falling, he felt a qualm of regret, and so became 
very jocose and merry. He tickled Zeek almost 
into a fit, whistled, and. forgot all about being 
cross. 

When all was ready, Dinah and Pompey skipped 
gaily on in advance of their mother, who carried 
Zeek in her arms. 

A travelling artist had halted his wagon in the 
outskirts of the city, on the prairie, and advertised 
on a large white cloth outside that pictures would 
be taken for twenty-five cents. This cheapness 
had suggested their present errand. 








They entered the car with awe. It was hung 
on all sides with framed specimens of the artist’s 
skill. He was gracious and polite, and set to 
work at once to secure the desired likeness. Zeek 
was perched up in a chair, was pummelled and 


settled and shaken up and fixed, until, in sheer 


fright, he began to cry. 
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deed, she thought they were conducting them- 
selves with unusual decorum. 

“They’ve spoiled the whole thing!” stormed the 
artist; “‘it will have all to be done over.” 

“You've spoiled it, Dine,” joined in the mother, 
giving her a good shaking, and aiming a rap at 
Pompey, who evaded it in a way made dextrous 
by long practice. 

Again the baby was shaken up and fixed and 
settled and made uncomfortable. The bell had 
not lost its charm, and he still kept the white 
of his eyes rolled up at it in delighted wonder. 

Once more all was ready, and the artist took 
out his watch to count the seconds. Matters were 
too quiet to please Dinah, who had rallied from 
her shaking. She gave a little sound of ‘‘ki-i,” 
which was something of the nature of a battle- 
cry to Zeek. He turned to respond with his 
broadest smile, for he knew just the face Dinah 
always made with that cry. 

Sure enough, there she was, with her hands up 
at either side of her face and her fingers spread 
wide apart, as if to pretend that was the size 
of her ears. As an accompaniment to this she 
had her mouth and eyes stretched to their ut- 
most. 

This was always irresistible to Zeek. He 
clapped his hands, and rolled over into the chair 
in a little fat heap. 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
CHARADE. 

My first you do when you hurt your good name. 
My second’s a metal, quite bright when new. 
My ¢hird is three-fourths of an instrument 
Of music ;—quite famous in poetry too. 
A pronoun, my fourth. A reformer, my whole, 
Known over the earth from equator to pole. 

LILIAN Payson. 


2. 
HALF-SQUARES. 
a 2. +.» ce es ee 
Y Bas ss es os » Ss 
- 8 9. 


a os «+ +e « 
Read in the numbered letters the name of a prince— 
soon afterwards king—who in Nov., 1684, annulled the 


He shook all over when he laughed, exactly | Charter of Massachusetts. 


Across.—The name in history of a powerful prince 


like Grandfather Pete, and the result was that he | whose family begun the War of the Roses. 


rolled from the chair to the floor, and bumped 
himself so that a great bunch swelled up on his 


An inn for oriental caravans. 
To accustom to remain much at home. 
A common turn for thinking and doubting without 


forehead. restraint. 


“Pomp and Dine, which of you did that?” 
screamed the mother. ‘See, now, what you've 
done! Which was it, Pomp, you or Dine ?” 

Her voice was very severe. 

“Neither,” said Pompey, solemnly. 

“Look at that swelling on him now,” said the 
artist. “You can’t get any likeness with his head 
twice as big as it ought to be. You'll have to 
come again, and when you do come, leave those 
yonng ones at home,” pointing to Pomp and 
Dinah, who looked grave and discouraged. 

So the procession started home again, Dinah 
wondering why she always got scolded, when it 
was probably Pomp that deserved it. 

This is the way Baby Zeek’s likeness looked at 
the last sitting. 








Mrs. Ciara Doty Bates. 














For the Companion, 
ZIPPER-ZEE. 
A lovely little cricket sat 
A-creaking all alone; 
The wintry winds were all about, 
For Summer days had flown. 
So to the foolish little thing: 
Come, hop away! said I, 
Hop! hop! and don’t you stop! 
But turn about and fly! 
But sturdy little cricket staid 
A-tuning up his lyre; 
And sat there, looking straight at me, 
While I looked at the fire. 
*“Creak, creak, creak, creak, 
This corner’s nice and warm; 
Creak, creak, creak, creak, 
*Tis better than the storm.” 
So, friendly little cricket sang; 
And blinked, and blinked away, 
And played me such a cheery tune,— 
Dear me! what could I say! 
But stay, stay, stay, stay, 
If so you have a mind! 
Yes, stay with me; and then, maybe, 
A compact we can bind. 


“Some months ago, when very young, 
Upon my mother’s knee,” 

The little cricket shrilly sang: 
“They named me Zipper-Zee! 

So, Zipper-zipper-zipper-zee, 
You know, now, is my name!”’ 

Ah, Zipper-Zee, said I to him, 
I’m very glad you came! 

The whistling winds were all forgot, 
Forgot the wintry cold, 

The while he twanged, so cheerily, 
This little cricket bold, 

So friendly compact, then we made,— 
His treble voice out-ringing,— 

Iam, each night, to stir the fire! 
And he’s to do the singing! 

8. C. STONE. 





Sapre’s papa had been to the fair, and he 
brought her home a little red balloon. In her de- 
light, she ran over to show it to her next-door 
playmate, Willy. 

“Oh!” cried Willy, enviously, after he had 
played with it a while, “I do wish J had a ba- 
boon!” 





A certain passage of water between two very cold 


countries. 


The inhabitants of Syria—not Jews—in Old Test- 


ament times. E. L. E. 
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The central picture illustrates a common saying 
which is hidden in the surrounding enigma. 
OLIVER. 
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ANAGRAMB. 
Works of a noted New England writer: 
Big Cloud’s Stake. 
Madam Remi’s Gunnery. 
Stoddard, Tenth King of Tabach. 
Tintle Haven. 
Enlisted in Shrew. 
Susan Ingret. IRIs. 
5. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
The words whose definitions are given in the first 
column are to be altered to those given in the second 
by changing the central letters. 


1. Reseued. 1. Satisfied. 

2. An animal. 2. Different. 

3. To berate. 3. To burn. 

4. Volumes. 4. Tunes. 

5. Breeds. f. Farmers’ tools 

6. A select assembly. 6. Pies or tarts. 

7. A consumer. 7. Anxious, 

8. To trace. 8. To deceive. 

9. An additional clause 9. A body of water. 
to a bill. 10. Part of a church. 

10. Meagre. 11. Passages. 

11. Waistcoats. 12. An animal. 


12. A river in Italy. 

The central letters of the second column of words, 
read down, will give the name of a well-known festi- 
val. c. D. 

6. 
OMISSIONS, 
*g * yr 
E* £9 
3 RI10E 
R 40 * 
llwieg 
E* 8 6 
Bre? b 

Letters are to take the places of numbers and stars, 
to make complete words for each line. Then read 
diagonally, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, 9, 10, 4, 11, 12, 13. 
They will give the names of one of the signers of the 
Declaration of American Independence, who died 
November, 1832. @ D. Ve 

7. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
My initials a term for the East, will name, 

y jinals a word that expresses the same. 

Crosswords. 
. The name of an operatic song. 
That which must be forever wrong. 
. A beautiful queen of ancient time. 

A fruit which is found in a temperate clime. 
. A woman who seeks the world to shun, 

. The life of the world since time begun. 


8. 
ANNEXES. 

Toa place mentioned in the Bible annex a letter, 
and make an ancient capital city now called Cologne. 
Annex again and make a modern Ishmaelite. Again, 
and make an adventure of recent history. Again, and 
make the “Bible land of the East.”’ 
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Conundrums. 

Why is the Brooklyn bridge like the Rialto? Because 
it is a bridge of size (Bridge of Sighs). 

Why is the Prince of Wales like our old cat? The 
Prince is an heir apparent, and the cat is a hairy 

arent. 

If Peter the Great were living, what kitchen utensil 
would be a formidable rival for him? The grater 
(greater). 

Why is a quart like a double joke? It has two pints 
(points). 

What knights are the most famous in the world’s 
history? Arabian Nights 

| Why should sickly men seek employment in the 
| gas works? Because it is a light business, 
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The C ompanion is sent to subseribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
con ines ane e, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law, 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money ose “vs, Bank Checks, or 
Droits. WHEN NEITHER OF SE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter, All 
postmasters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else itis stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 





Abs 





Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arres res must be pain 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscriber: to news- 
papers are held responsible until ar re paid 
and their papers ordered to be dise ontinue dd. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO.,, Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 























For the Companion. 


PULMONARY DISEASES. 
A summary statement of lung diseases may be 
interest to many of our readers. 
Pleurisy is an inflammation of the membrane which 


of 


covers the lungs, as the skin covers the body. A peculiar 
fluid is exuded into the cavity between the chest 
lungs, and crowding on the 


difficult and painful. 


and 
latter, renders breathing 
Sometimes the fluid is pus. 
Pneumonia is inflammation of the 
minute 


air cells and the 
bronchial tubes—the 
a mucous membrane. 


branches of the portion 


without It may be acute or 


chronic. It most generally affects only one lobe, but 
it may extend successively to the other lobes, and even 
to the 


of a single 


other lung. Sometimes it is confined to a part 


lobe, and is then called circumscribed 


pneumonia. Sometimes there is a severe pain in the 
chest, which is apt to be mistaken either for pneumo- 
nia or for pleurisy, but which is a neuralgia of the nerves 
of the intercostal muscles—the 


ribs. 


muscles between the 


Bronchitis is an inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane lines all the 
extremities. 


which 
their finest 
or chronic. 


bronchial tubes, 
It may sub-acute, 
affect different portions of the 


except at) 
be acute, 


may 


tubes; it is quite dangerous, especially in children, if 
it extends to the smaller tubes. There is a form of 
bronchitis which is known as intluenza. It is epidemic 


in character, and sometimes sweeps with immense 
rapidity over many countries. 

Emphysema. In this ailment the air-cells are per- 
manently dilated, and frequently break into each other. 
Except when it is slight, the air stagnates in the cells 
and is not sufliciently renewed. The dilated cells also 
obstruct the circulation of the blood. It is not in itself 


a fatal disease. 


Asthma. ‘This ia a nervous disease. It is character- | 
ized by spasms of the muscular fibres 
tubes. The susceptibility to this spasmodic action is 
generally inherited. The exciting causes 


and differ in different individuals. 


of the bronchial | 


are various, 


Whooping Cough is a peculiar form of contagious 


bronchitis, connected with spasms of the glottis, or | 


vocal cords. ‘The whoop is caused by the inrush of 
air after the protracted suspension of the breath. 

In this 
Generally it 
escapes from capillaries—in the bronchial mucous mem- 
brane as to be invisible to the naked eye, 


and there is no immediate danger. 


Pulmonary Hemorrhage, or lMemoptysis. 


pure blood is ejected from the mouth. 


80 small 





Tubercular consumption is not primarily a disease 
of the lungs, but of the system as a whole. 

> 
THE PLANET JUPITER. 

Karly in the evening, a brilliant star comes looming 
It is the brightest and larg- 
est star in the firmament, and illuminates the sky with 
its soft light, during the whole night. This beaming 
star is Jupiter, the Prince of Planets. He is in the 
constellation Leo, east of ita leading brilliant Regulus. 

But no help is needed to recognize him; 


above the eastern horizon. 


a glance at | 
the heavens is sufficient, for he so far surpasses the 
other members of the starry throng, that he is almost 
as readily known as the moon. 

He will rise earlier and increase in radiance as the 
months roll on, reaching the culminating point in Jan- 
uary, and continuing to be throughout the winter the 
most conspicuous star in the heavens. 

Even a small telescope will bring him out as a very 
beautiful object, with his quartet of moons and his 
In a powerful telescope, he 
is beautiful beyond expression, with his stately and 


belts of prismatic hues. 


majestic bearing. 


earg 
| head a the 


| tired to the other end of the 





The men of science will improve the present favora- 
ble conditions for renewed study of the Jovian disc. 
the features and so well-known the 
colors of the belts, that not even the slightest change will 
escape the acrutiny of practised observers who make 
the study of this planet a specialty. Nota favorable 
night will be unimproved, not a spot or mark will be 
undetected. face of the planet 
will be as easily noted as a pimple on the face of a 
and 
alpha 
distant 


So familiar are 


Anything new on the 


member of one’s own family. For spots, rifts, 
belts of changing form and hue are the 
bet through which we hold converse with our 
brother. 


Here we ece the evidence 


Jovian 


om of 
the wighty sphere asd of ite primeval fires yet un- 


of the chaotie conditic 


quenched by time. The famous red spot gave a peep 
into the nucleus of the planet through the bursting 
cloud-atmosphere. The change of form in the belts, 
the new ones that spring into being, and the varied 
tints are proofs of the tremendous currents and fierce 


storms that agitate the encompassing clouds. They 


| 


| 


are the necessary agents that in process of time will | 
cool down Jupiter’s mighty mass, and bring on, mil- | 


lions of ages hence, the perfection of development 
that the earth has already attained. 

— —~< > -— —- 

HELD ON. 


Job places the strength of the “behemoth” in his 
loins, and of the “leviathan” in his neck. The strength 
of the wolf and dog is in their jaws—and the grip of 
their kind is the fierce power of muacle actuated by 
will, not like the mechanical bite of a snapping-turtle, 
which never loosens, even after the head is cut off and 
“buried and embalmed.” The ‘bull-dog” earns his 
name both by his looks and by his supposed distinction 
as the only beast of the canine kind that can cope with 
a bull, but here is one instance, at least, of a blood- 
hound that could match him in the cruel tenacity of 
his hold. The Louisville Post says: 


Yesterday afternoon, a wild Cherokee bull was im- 
prisoned in the slaughter-pen of Mr. Shucknight. The 
bull was very ferocious, just having been received 
from the Indian Territory. By some chance the door 
of the pen was left open. The bull, observing this, 
made a dash through it. 

‘Two neighboring dogs ran at the bull, which so in- 
censed him that he charged upon them, killing one 
with his sharp horns. The bull, with head and tail 
high in the air, continued his course. He made a dash 
for a young butcher, struck him in the side, and 
knocked him into the ditch. He then drew back for 
another plunge, but such was his impetus that he 
leaped entirely over the ditch. 

This gave the man an opportunity to get up and es 
cape. ‘lwo bloodhounds, belonging to a man in the 
neighborhood, were procured and put in pursuit. The 
bull killed one, but the other got him by the ear, and 
no amount of shaking would throw him off. He finally 
r ain, with the dog still clinging to his ear. Reach- 
rass he plunged into the creek, and held his 
dog beneath the water until he thought 
the latter was drowned. Being unable to hold his head 








| under the water any longer, he brought it up, but the 
| dog was still there. 


The bull then swam to the bank, 
where he was lassoed and captured. 


> 
VALIANT. 


an amusing tale of a rabbit 
that defied and bafficd a hungry boa-constrictor, whose 
The little crea- 
ture was thrust into the cage of the huge serpent, which 
gave a joyous hiss on perceiving him, and prepared at 
But this particular rabbit had a 
blood within him and would not be 
He sat down before the boa, and looked 
into his eyes with calm and saucy defiance. 


The Paris papers give 


dinner the rabbit was designed to be. 


once to fascinate. 
strain of heroic 
fascinated. 


The serpent then let out one of the rings of his 
mighty coil and raised his head a little. The rabbit, 
undaunted, made a series of irregular bounds, keeping 
eyes upon the monster, as if performing a war-dance 
in the Indian style. He also moved his long ears back- 
wards and forwards in a menacing manner. 

The boa was evidently astonished at this unwonted 
behavior of his monthly repast,and drew back his 
head; upon which the doughty rabbit sprang upon 
him and put him to utter rout. The serpent coiled 
himself away in a distant corner, and the rabbit re- 
cage, where he sat down 
and vigilantly watched for the next movement of the 
foe. 

The next morning, the attendant of the Jardin des 
Plantes, where this extraordinary contest occurred, 


found the belligerents in precisely the same positions. | 


Struck with admiration for the rabbit’s courage, he 
handed in to him a leaf of lettuce, which the animal ate 
with evident relish. Soon after, thinking the rabbit 
worthy of a better fate than to gorge a boa-constrictor, 
he took him out. 


+o 
THE WRONG SHOE. 


The story used to amuse the boys of a generation 
ago, of a negro sitting by the fire in his cabin, and call- 
ing out to his family that ‘‘somebody’s heel’’ was burn- 
ing. He was mortified to find that it was his own heel. 
The effect of such an exposure of the longest heel in 
the family is not quite equalled by the unconscious be- 
trayal of the biggest feet in a horse-car, but the fol- 
lowing anecdote is probably more authentic : 

“Here, mister, you’ve dropped your over-shoe!”’ 
shouted a gentleman in a Mission Street car the other 
day, as an old man got out at a crossing and hoisted 
his umbrella. 

‘The man didn’t appear to hear, so the kind-hearted 
passenger seized a number twelve rubber shoe that lay 
on the floor and threw it after him, the shoe hitting 
him in the back as the car rolled away. 

The passengers were all astonished at the old gen- 
tleman’s irritation, for he shook his fist angrily after 


| the car, and walked off without picking up the rubber. | 


Everybody laughed, especially the shoe-thrower, until 
a little boy stopped eating peanuts, and said to him,— 

“T guess you dropped that shoe yourself, mister. 
You've only got one on.” 

And the renewed laughter nearly jarred the car off 
the track, as the benevolent gentleman climbed out to 
catch the next ear back. 

> 
FELONS. 

Not the convicted violators of our laws, but the atro- 
cious and excruciating malady which may attack even 
the fairest hand. A correspondent of the Michigan 
Farmer writes that they can be cured, and a trial of | 
the alleged remedy will at least do no harm. 


I wish to tell those who may suffer from that terrible | 


scourge, felons, of a painless remedy that will effect a | 


perfect cure in twenty-four hours, as T have had ocea- 
sion to prove within the last three days. 

A lady came here who had been suffering over two 
weeks with a felon on the end of her middle-finger. I 
saturated a bit of grated wild turnip, the size of a bean, 
with spirits of turpentine and applied it to the affected 
part. It relieved the pain at once. 

In twelve hours there was a hole to the bone, and 
the felon was destroyed. I removed the turnip and 
applied healing-salve, and the finger is well 


Qe 
HIS ANSWER. 

Some boys do not understand. As for example the 
one who, when he was asked what his house was cov- | 
ered with, instead of replying “paint,” responded, 
“Father says it is covered with a mortgage,” or this 
one: 


A Lawrenceville principal was interrogating a class 
of boys on the subject of cloth, the other day. 
“What is this, George?” said the principal, touch- 
ing a bright-e syed pupil’ 8 upper garment. 
‘A jacket, sir. 
“What was it made from, my boy?’ 
The pupil, after a few minutes’ 
father’s coat, sir. 





clean : “My 


| electricity, 





for $2.0. 


**Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best blood purifier,” 
says Mr. E. 8. Eneipa, Worcester, Mass. {Adr, 
———— 
Payson’s is the most re liable ink for plain or decora- 
tive marking on linen. Use any clean pen. {Adr. 
—>—_——_— 


St. 


For ten cents,—The Louis Magazine, distinctly 
Western, illustrated, stories, poems, humor, $1.50, yearly. | 
Sample copy, with set of gold colored picture cards, sent | 
for l0e. Youth's Companion and Magazine sent one year 
Address A. DeMenil, box 7, St. Louis, Mo. [Adv. 

cneenanansesliipa 
Electricity vs. Gas. 

If electricity ever entirely supersedes gas as a house- 
hold light, it will be owing to the entire absence of the 
sickly yellow hue that is found in every luminary except 
which produces a delicate blue-tinged light, 
at once grateful to the eyes and strengthening to the 
vision. Clothes laundered with SAWYER’S CRYSTAL 

$LUE have that same desirable tinge, too faint to be a | 
color, but unmistakably denoting a superior laundress. | 
Five cents will prove it. Ask your grocer. (Ade, 


CROUP REM EDY ae that 


will cure Membranous Croup. The proprietor of 
this medicine has used it in his priv ate practice for the 
past twenty years, and in every case of any kind of 
Croup it has never failed to cure. The remedy is 
tasteless and perfectly har’ mlees, contatzing no poison or 
deleterious drugs. Sample with directions sent 
free by mail. 








The only 
medicine 





, WH cts. “ed box. Four dollars per 
doz. C. A.B BELDIN, M.D., Jamaica, N. Y. 
TRY The most Sashionable Per- 


fume of the day. 
Fragrant, Delicate 


AU STEN’ and Lasting. 


FOREST FLOWER: 


CO Bee eee 


and $1.00 per bottle, 
W. J. AUSTEN & Co., Manufs., Oswego, N. Y. 


“Sold - 








HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 


For Persons of all ages. 
A Wonderful ure for Coughs, 





Colds, Bronchitis & Consumption. 
tt 


cou GHS (acute or 


UP COLDS like 







B ANISHES 








reme dies have fa 





For Crou and Ww hooping Cough—every family 
should keep it in readiness. Price, 50c. and #1 per bot- 
tle. Of druggists N. CRITTENTON, Propr..New York. 
Pike’ 8 ‘Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 

Ge rman Cor n Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 


- G@RATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


“By a thorough Rom 7 ner “natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, cpps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delic ately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
ing ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a prop- 
erly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 




















half pound tins, by grocers, labelled thus: 
& CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


CHAMPION 
BREECH-LOADING 


JAMES EPPS 


SINGLE . 





SHOT CUN. 
Top-Snap Action, Pistol Grip, Rebounding Lock, Patent 


Fore-end Fastening. For good hadi cong sie eo of 
manipulation, hard and close shooting, dura y, and beauty 
of finish, this Gun has no equal and chalet nges ‘the world, 
Thousands of these Guns have been sold, and the demand for 
them is rapidly increasing. We would most respectfully re- 
commend all parties intending to purchase a single breech- 
loading shot gun, to give this gun a thorough examination 
before purchasing one of another pattern. 
PRICES: § Plain Barrel, 12 bore, $15.00: 10 bore, $16.00 
Twist Barrel, 12 bore, $18.00; 10 bore, $19.00 
Send 6c. in stamps for large a of P nag Skates, 
betsy Revolvers, Air Rifles, Guns, ete. 


lee Goods, 
JOHN P. LOVELL’S SONS, Boston” Mass. 
GOLD MEDAL, PAIS, 1878. 


pratt, our 


Warranted absolutely pure 











NOV. 


13, 1884. 


Tux {nsecn Oi ase 
A Free Copy. 


We will send a specimen copy of THE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE to any reader of this 
paper who will write a postal card and ask for 
it. During the coming year THE CENTURY will 


| publish its great series of illustrated papers on 


the War, written by Federal and Confederate 
generals, Grant, Beauregard, McClellan, Long- 
street, and many others. Beauregard’s article 
on “The Battle of Bull Run” is in the Novem- 
ber CENTURY. A new novel by W. D. Howells 
begins in November, and in December there 
will be a capital short story by 


MARK TWAIN. 


Now is the time to subscribe to THE CENTURY; 
the coming volume is full of attractions. $84 a 
year, 35 cents a number. 


THE CENTURY Co., 33 East 17th St., New York. 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


MEDALS ALL OVER THE WORLD! 





STEWART HARTSHORN, 


480 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


For Primary Schools 
and Kindergartens. 


Gems for Little Singers, 


By Elizabeth U. Emerson and Gertrude Swayne, 
assisted by L. 0, Emerson. 


ILLUSTRATED 
WITH 25 APPROPRIATE AND PRETTY PICTURES. 


One-of the most charming singing books for little 
singers that has ev er appeared, and will be eagerly wel- 


comed by teachers 

s of child’s poetry have been called - 
on. Kate tee has a word to say about “The 
Princess,” “The Lilies,” “Three Little Maidens,” “Some- 
where Town, mand * “Pretty Patty.” To Lucy Larcom we 
owe “Faun-footed Nannie, ” the “Swing Song,” “Run, 
rivulet,” and “Sunbeam.” 

Other well-known writers are heard from, as George 
MacDonald, Tennyson, Lord Houghton and others, not 
forgetting Mother Goose; and the lady editors do as 

well as the rest. 

Music is simple and beautiful. 62 songs. 

Price 30 cts., or $3 per dozen, 

Specimen copies mailed for 30 cts. 


OLIVER BITSON C CO., Boston. 

















“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU DO.” 


Martin Chuzzlevit, 
TEA CLUB ° 

We have made a specialty for six years of giving away 
as Premiums, to those who get up clubs for our goods, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Banc Sets, Silverware, etc. 
Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents per pound. We do 
: very large Tea ‘land Poor business, besides conding out 
from 60 to 9 ye B ORDERS each day. SILVER- 
PLATED CA STERS as Premiums with 5, @7 and 
$10 orders. WHITE TEA SETS with $10 orders. 
cCCORATED TRA SETS with S15. Go ~~~ 





Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers ¢ irocers everywhere. 








TWO Ladies Mel Met One Day. 


“By 









ne said to the other, 
ys way, how 
tarrh of yours?” 
it’s simply horrid, 
worse eve ry day 
why don't you “try 
Sykes’ Sure Cure’? I 
know it will eure you.” 
“Well, then I will, for I've 
tried everything else.” 

ust six weeks afterward 
they met again, and No. 1° 

said, “Ww hy, how much better you look; what’s up? Go- 
ing to get married, or what?* “Well, yes, and it’s all 
owing to ‘Dr. Sykes’ Sure Cure for ‘Catarrh; 3” oh, 
| why didn’t I Know of it Lg owt 8 = y wonderful.” 
send 10 cents to Dr. C. yke: Monroe Street, 
0, for Myre od book of fall Rien and men- 








geting 
‘Dr. 





— 












For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 





a orders bes, 


ieces, with s 
ostal and 


| and a Host of other Premiums. Send us 
| mention this paper, and we will send you full Price 
Premium List. Freight charges average 75 cents 
| per 100 pou ATWa7*- West. 

“Mass. 


CAUTION 


801 Rd. irect, Boston, 
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*“HSINIA 





THE ABOVE IS A FAC-SIMILE OF THE 
| TRADE MARK WHICH WILL BE FOUND 
lon THE BACK OF EVERY SECOND YARD 


Nonpareil Velveteen 


AS A GUARANTEE FOR WEAR, AND THE 
PUBLIC ARE WARNED AGAINST THE 
MULTIFORM RUBBISH UNDER THE 
NAME OF VELVETEEN BEING OFFERED 
IN IMITATION. 

| For sale by all Dry Goo 


?s Dealers, 





